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The Hymn and the Liturgy 


By HAROLD W. SCHEIBERT 
I 


THE LITURGICAL HYMN 


HE Lutheran Church is a liturgical church. It is in the main- 

stream of Western Christianity and uses a clearly defined 

form of the Western Liturgy. The Lutheran Church is also 
a singing church. Born with it in the 16th century were hymns 
that are still favorites of Christians everywhere. Lutherans have 
always used their hymns in their public liturgical worship. They 
still do so today. There must therefore be a relationship between 
the hymn and the liturgy. The hymns ought to have the same 
goal as the liturgy and the liturgy as the hymns. Specifically the 
hymns used with the liturgy ought to be “liturgical hymns.” Before 
we discuss in detail “The Hymn and the Liturgy,” we want to be 
sure that we understand our terms. Therefore we begin by de- 
fining the Liturgy, the hymn, and finally the liturgical hymn. 


First, we define liturgy. The word liturgy is sometimes used 
very broadly to cover almost everything that has anything to do 
with worship. However, the most distinct and particular meaning 
of the liturgy is the Christian service of the Eucharist, sometimes 
known as the Divine Liturgy or the Mass. “Liturgy” is a “term 
which covers generally all that worship which is officially or- 
ganized by the church. . . . It distinguishes this from the personal 
prayers of the individual Christians who make up the church. . . . 
In the course of time ‘the Liturgy’ has come to be particularly 
applied to the performance of that rite which was instituted by 
our Lord Jesus Christ Himself to be the peculiar and distinctive 
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worship of those who should be ‘His own’ . . . the Eucharist, or 
Breaking of Bread.” (Dix, p.1) ? 


The Western form of the liturgy used by most English-speaking 
American Lutherans is the “Common Service.” This liturgy was 
first prepared by Lutherans in the eastern part of the United States 
and published in 1888. It is based on 16th-century Lutheran 
precedent. Because it is the most commonly used American Lu- 
theran liturgy, it will be the liturgy to which we refer in this 
article.” 


Secondly, we define hymn. For an interesting general definition 
of hymn we might turn to St. Augustine. Commenting on the 
148th Psalm, St. Augustine described “what a hymn is” by saying: 
“It is a song with praise of God. If thou praisest God and singest 
not, thou utterest no hymn. If thou singest and praisest not God, 
thou utterest no hymn. A hymn, then, containeth these three 
things: song (canticum), and praise (laudem), and that of God. 
Praise, then, of God in song is called a hymn.” (Julian, p. 640) 


Julian adds this comment to Augustine’s definition: “This defini- 
tion, then, excludes prose anthems, meditative, didactic, historical, 
merely religious poetry, and private devotional pieces unsuited for 
public worship. According to this definition, to constitute a hymn 
three conditions are requisite: it must be praise of God or of His 
saints, be capable of being sung, and be metrical.” 


To be useful a hymn must meet some carefully circumscribed 
standards. The thoughts and imagery cannot be too complex; the 
hymn must be understood, at least in part, by even the most simple 
worshiper. It must have an easily sung tune with a limited range, 
preferably no more than one octave, so that the average congre- 


1 In this and the following references see the appended Bibliography for 
details. 


2 The specific form and rubrication of the Common Service under discus- 
sion in this paper is that of The Lutheran Hymnal (Concordia, 1941) and 
The Lutheran Liturgy (Concordia, revised 1955). These are the forms currently 
in use by Lutherans of the Synodical Conference, and it may be some time be- 
fore the needed general revision will be made. Improvements have been made 
in a revised form of the Common Service prepared by the Joint Commission 
on the Liturgy and adopted by the co-operating churches for The Service Book 
and Hymnal of the Lutheran Church. However, since the Synodical Conference 
did not participate in this effort, the advantages of this revision are not dis- 
cussed here. 
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gation can sing it. Furthermore, it must be reasonably short so 
that it can be sung without fatigue. 

For Lutherans a good hymn must meet all these standards in 
addition to its most important qualification — that of being 
“liturgical.” So, thirdly, we define the “liturgical hymn.” Among 
all the various definitions for the hymn, such as “congregational 
song,” “church song,” and “praise of God in sung meter,” one of 
the simplest and best is “liturgical verse.” Louis Benson, the great 
American hymnologist, says of the hymn: “Its special sphere is 
worship, and its fundamental relations are not literary but litur- 
gical. Of all the definitions of the hymn, that which claims least 
for it best defines it — it is liturgical verse” (Engl. Hymn, p. viii). 
Of course, as a Presbyterian Protestant, Benson has a rather broad 
definition of the word J/iturgical. It seems that for him “liturgy” 
is simply public worship (Engl. Hymn, p.73: Hymnody, pp. 20 f£.). 

The Lutheran Church, which wants her hymns to fit into, and 
become part of, her liturgy, must have and use liturgical hymns. 
The word /iturgical should not frighten us. This word is not a syn- 
onym for “difficult,” “obscure,” “obsolete,” “enervating,” or “for- 
mal.” A “liturgical hymn” can be simple and plain, newly created 
this morning, full of the dynamic power of the Christian faith. 

Now that we have defined our terms, we shall concentrate our 
discussion on the “liturgical hymn,” that is, the hymn used in the 
liturgy and properly understood in its relationship to the liturgy. 
We shall list here six standards for liturgical hymns. Not all six 
are equally important, nor must all six be met to make a hymn 
liturgical. However, to be genuinely liturgical, a hymn must meet 
at least some of these standards. 

1. The liturgical hymn should be Trinitarian. The liturgy itself 
recognizes the Holy Trinity from beginning to end. A hymn that 
clings only to a “sweet Jesus, only Jesus” type of theology is not 
liturgical. All three persons of the blessed Godhead ought to be 
acknowledged. One of the best and most common devices used in 
liturgical hymns to meet this standard is the use of the Trinitarian 
doxology as the final stanza of the hymn. 

2. The liturgical hymn ought to be objective. That is, its 
thoughts must not comprise an excessively subjective analysis of 
personal experience. Instead of speaking in personal terms of 
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feelings and experiences which not every Christian could duplicate, 
the liturgical hymn should speak for the church catholic. Compare 
the Ordinary of the liturgy.’ The liturgical hymn is objective in 
its praise of God. It uses words that should be on the lips of all 
Christians. It does not trace the maze of individual experience and 
indulge in the personal pronoun of the first person singular. 

3. The liturgical hymn should have a due regard for the church 
year. Its value should not lie only in immediate homiletical con- 
siderations. Some of the finest liturgical hymns in the church’s 
tradition are festival and holy-day hymns. In a later section of 
this article we shall see that the best liturgical hymns in The Lw- 
theran Hymnal are in the section on the church year. When the 
liturgy guides Christians in worship with a set of constantly chang- 
ing Propers, it is respecting the miracle of God’s coming into time 
through the incarnation. It leads us through a yearly repetition of 
important Christian commemorations. Hymns used with the liturgy 
should perform a similar function and hence should follow the 
pattern of the church year. 

4. The liturgical hymn ought to be Eucharistic. This is not to 
say that all liturgical hymns have to be “Communion hymns.” 
However, because the Holy Communion is the hub about which 
the entire liturgy revolves, all hymns used with the liturgy ought 
to have an ultimate relation to the blessed Sacrament. 

5. Liturgical hymns should be clearly dominated by their texts, 
not by their tunes. In this respect liturgical hymns are similar to 
liturgical chant, although they are a completely different method 
of expression. In the genuine form of both expressions the words 
are more important than the music. The music simply has the 
task of conveying the message of the words with beauty and in 
a meaningful manner. But the music should never obscure the 
message. If the hymn is such that the tune is the primary concern 
and is used as an end in itself merely to produce an effect, the 
hymn is not liturgical. Because of this principle the ancient Gre- 
gorian melodies and the German chorale are two of the finest 


3 The “Ordinary of the Liturgy” is the invariable part of the Service, as 
distinct from the variable “Propers.” For example, the Kyrie, Gloria in Excelsis, 
Sanctus, and Agnus Dei are part of the Ordinary, whereas Introit, Collect, 
Gradual, and Lessons, which change with the church year, are Propers. 
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forms of music for liturgical hymns. It was no accident that Luther 
and Bach both knew and loved the liturgy and that John Mason 
Neale, the greatest translator of ancient Latin and Greek liturgical 
hymns into English, also concerned himself with restoring the 
ancient Gregorian melodies for his translations. 


6. The liturgical hymn ought to be like the ancient Latin Office 
hymns. Thus our repository of Latin Office hymns could be es- 
tablished as a standard in judging whether modern English hymns 
are liturgical or not. This is not an arbitrary standard, nor is it 
a prejudiced love of the ancient for its own sake. The old Latin 
hymns are undoubtedly liturgical in the highest sense. They are 
so because they were an integral part of the Office itself, the Mass 
as well as the minor breviary offices. Especially the Latin hymns 
from the early centuries, such as those of St. Ambrose, are thor- 
oughly objective.* And they have proved their worth over the 
centuries. Today many of them are indisputably entrenched as 
favorite hymns of the church.° 

Louis Benson sums up most of these six standards which we have 
set forth for the liturgical hymn when he discusses the liturgical 
hymn established by the 19th-century English Oxford Movement 
in comparison with the evangelical hymn. He says: 


The Evangelical Hymn is inevitably the voice of the believer; 
the Liturgical Hymn is the voice of the worshipping church. The 
Evangelical Hymn deals primarily with inward experience; the 
Liturgical Hymn, even though expressive of common experience, 
relates it objectively to the hour of worship, the church season or 
occasion, the ordinance and sacrament. The Evangelical Hymn is 


+ In the later Middle Ages Latin hymnody tended to become increasingly 
more subjective. Examples are the Stabat Mater, “At the Cross Her Station 
Keeping” (13th century), the familiar Iesu, dulcis memoria, “Jesus, the Very 
Thought of Thee” (12th century), and Veni, Sancte Spiritus, “Come, Holy 
Ghost, in Love” (11th century). The gradual change from objective to sub- 
jective in Latin hymnody is discussed by Ruth Ellis Messenger. (See Bibliog- 
raphy ) 

5 E.g.: Veni, Redemptor gentium (“Savior of the Nations, Come”), In 
dulci iubilo (“Now Sing We, Now Rejoice”), Victimae Paschali (“Christ 
the Lord Is Risen Today”), Surrexit Christus hodie (‘Jesus Christ Is Risen 
Today”), Hymnum canamus gloriae (“A Hymn of Glory Let Us Sing”), Veni, 
Creator Spiritus, mentes (‘“‘Come, Holy Ghost, Creator Blest’”), Sancti. venite, 
corpus Christi sumite (“Draw Nigh and Take the Body of the Lord”), Jesu, 
Rex admirabilis (“O Jesus, King Most Wonderful”), and Splendor paternae 
gloriae (“O Splendor of God's Glory Bright”). 
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free; the Liturgical Hymn, in theory at least, is the metrical ele- 
ment of a closely articulated liturgical order, having its fixed place 
which determines its contents. (Engl. Hymn, p. 498) 


Bishop Thomas Ken of England (1637—1711) is just one 
among many hymn writers who wrote liturgical hymns. Bishop 
Ken loved the liturgy, and a breviary, missal, and several books on 
the liturgy were among his most prized possessions (ibid., p. 70). 
He seems to have caught the liturgical and devotional tone of the 
breviary in his hymns. Ken is represented by three hymns in The 
Lutheran Hymnal. These are his famous morning hymn, “Awake, 
My Soul, and with the Sun” (536), the equally familiar evening 
hymn, “All Praise to Thee, My God, This Night” (558), and the 
well-known doxology “Praise God, from Whom All Blessings 
Flow” (644). Both morning and evening hymns use the doxology 
as last stanzas. This famous four-line poem is a perfect expression 
of liturgical hymnody: 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 
Praise Him, all creatures here below; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


II 
THE HYMN AND THE EUCHARIST 


We have seen that one of the major climaxes of the liturgy is the 
Holy Communion. Our blessed Lord Himself connected the Holy 
Supper with hymn singing. After the institution of the Sacrament 
and before going out to the Mount of Olives He sang a hymn 
with His disciples.® 

It is interesting to see that one of the most successful approaches 
through which good liturgical hymns have often been introduced 
or restored has been the Holy Eucharist. The celebration of Holy 


6 Matt. 26:30. Commentators are disagreed as to whether our Lord and the 
disciples at this time used some hymn unknown to us or whether this “hymn” 
was some part of the Psalmody. Some think that it may have been Psalm 136. 
Others think that the so-called Hallel Psalms constituted the hymn of Matt. 
26:30. These psalms (115—118) had a liturgical origin and use in the Old 
Testament church. If the hymn was Psalm 136, our Lord used an example of 
magnificent liturgical hymnody in connection with His institution of the 
Eucharist. The opening verse of this psalm is the theme “Oh, give thanks 
unto the Lord, for He is good; for His mercy endureth forever.” The refrain 
“for His mercy endureth forever” is repeated in each verse. 
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Communion is, and always has been, a natural occasion for the 
singing of hymns of thanksgiving. 

There have been periods in the history of the Christian Church 
during which the quality of hymns deteriorated and their use de- 
clined sharply, in the late Middle Ages, for example, when Latin 
hymns became more and more subjective, sentimental, and Mary- 
directed. Another example is what took place in England during 
a period of almost 200 years after the Reformation. The creation 
and use of hymns in this period declined to practically nothing. 
The psalm-singing tradition of Calvin and Knox reigned supreme. 
But as a new appreciation for the Holy Communion helped the 
church end the medieval era with a surge of spontaneous Eucha- 
istic hymnody, so it was the singing of Eucharistic hymns that to 
a large extent beat down the defenses of a psalm-singing post- 
Reformation English Church and ended a long period of inactivity 
in English hymnody. Here, too, the Eucharist helped restore hymn 
singing to the parish church. 

Illustrations to demonstrate the connection between the hymn 
and the Eucharist could probably be taken from the period of the 
German Reformation and other periods in the history of the church, 
but here we shall illustrate the connection with several examples 
from post-Reformation England. 

Louis Benson calls a certain George Wither “the only pre- 
Reformation [English] poet who really had a hymnic motive in 
his poetry” (Engl. Hymn, pp.31,32). Wither wrote in The 
Hymnes and Songs of the Church (1623): “We haue a custome 
among us, that, during the time of administring the blessed Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, there is some Psalme or hymne sung, 
the better to keepe the thoughts of the communicants from wand- 
ting after vaine objects” (ibid.). However, Benson limits the im- 
portance of this isolated example of hymn singing in an era 
largely destitute of hymns. He points out that it was not really an 
admission of hymns into the Service, because this singing of hymns 
was really a semiprivate affair by the communicants in their pews 
while others were receiving Holy Communion.’ 


7 We might compare this to the common Lutheran practice of “singing 
hymns during Communion.” The Lutheran Liturgy has no rubric allowing or 
tegulating such hymn singing. Hymns sung during Communion are not part 
of the prescribed Service. 
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A Calvinistic Baptist by the name of Benjamin Keach eased his 
congregation into hymn singing via the Lord’s Supper. In 1673 
he introduced a hymn into the worship at the close of the Lord’s 
Supper. Apparently at that time the Holy Communion was a rare 
affair in his Baptist parish. Six years later Keach began using 
hymns on “public Thanksgiving Days.” Finally in 1690, 11 years 
later, 17 years after he had established the first beachhead for hymn 
singing through the Lord’s Supper, his people “agreed to sing the 
praises of God every Lord’s Day.” (Benson, Engl. Hymn, p.97) 

Among the early Presbyterians ejected from the Church of Eng- 
land at the end of the 17th century a Reformed liturgy prepared 
by Richard Baxter was in use. This liturgy contained parts of the 
English Prayer Book and other worship forms. At the end of 
“The Order of Celebrating the Sacrament of the Body and Blood 
of Christ” there is this rubric: “Next sing some part of the hymn 
in meeter, or some other fit Psalm of Praise (as the 23d, 116th, or 
103d, or 100th, etc.)” (Ibid., p.84). “The hymn” referred to is 
“The Lord Be Thanked for His Gifts,” a hymn appended to the 
Psalter in current use by these Presbyterians. This rubric again 
shows that during this period, while hymn singing was beginning 
to work its way into English worship, the Holy Communion was 
a means of entrance. 


By 1697 Joseph Stennett could publish Hymns in Commemora- 
tion of the Sufferings of Our Blessed Savior Jesus Christ, Com- 
posed for the Celebration of His Holy Supper. This book went 
into three editions and began to meet a growing demand for hymns. 
(Ibid., p. 100) 

By 1745 Isaac Watts had brought a new epoch of hymn singing 
into English worship. In that year John Wesley published one of 
his many hymnbooks. This book was devoted entirely to hymns 
on the Holy Communion. Its title is Hymns on the Lord’s Supper, 
with a Preface Concerning the Christian Sacrament and Sacrifice. 
Benson says of this book: “Its 166 hymns testify to the deep rev- 
erence for the sacramental side of religion that characterized both 
brothers [John and Charles Wesley}, and the demand for ten 
editions shows how much those views influenced the earlier Meth- 
odist worship” (ibid., p. 234). It is interesting to note the genuine 
appreciation of the Sacrament shown by both John and Charles 
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Wesley. Frequent Communion was at the beginning a part of the 
Methodist movement. The early Methodists were urged to receive 
Communion in their parish churches. The Methodist meetings 
and the parish church with its sacramental worship were under- 
stood to exist side by side, and, in fact, Charles Wesley never 
wanted the Methodist Church organized. It was from within such 
a sacramental atmosphere that the great Wesleyan hymn movement 
was born, and there is a real connection between the hymn move- 
ment and the sacramental emphasis. It was only in later years, 
after the Methodists were separated from the established Church 
of England, that Wesley's followers seem to have forgotten their 
founders’ vital sacramental accent. And we also ought to remem- 
ber that the really dynamic hymn production among the Wesleyans 
came from John and Charles Wesley, not later followers. 

Hymns are inseparably linked to the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist. Our Western Liturgy itself bears this out with its two 
great hymns, the Sanctus and the Agnus Dei, embedded as they 
are in the Ordinary of the Office of the Holy Communion.* Al- 
though they are part of the Ordinary itself, the Sanctus and the 
Agnus Dei are nothing more than superb liturgical hymns used 
when we celebrate the Holy Eucharist. 


ll 
THE HYMN AS PART OF THE LITURGY 


Apparently hymns are here to stay. Christians everywhere sing 
them. They are an integral part of Christian worship. The use 
of hymns is not limited to Protestants and sectarians. Catholic 
Christians, who center their worship in the blessed Eucharist and 
use the great liturgy of the church, also sing hymns. Hymns are 
used with their liturgies. Therefore Lutherans require liturgical 
hymns. This is why we must discuss “The Hymn as Part of the 
Liturgy.” We need hymns that fit without difficulty into the pat- 
tern and movement of the liturgy.° 


8 The Nunc Dimittis is a part of the Ordinary of the Common Service. 
However, the Nunc Dimittis is a canticle properly belonging to the Office of 
the Compline, and its use in the Service of Holy Communion is not based on 
unanimous historical precedent. (Reed, p. 356) 

® Thus the position of the hymn is similar to that of the sermon. The 
sermon must also be understood as a part of the Liturgy and be planned to fit 
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The history of the liturgy shows us that the hymn has always 
been a constituent part of the liturgy and, in fact, sometimes has 
been developed directly from it. We find that the hymn is already 
a part of the liturgy in primitive New Testament worship. Saint 
Paul is talking about Christian worship when he says: “Let the 
Word of Christ dwell in you richly, as you teach and admonish 
one another in all wisdom and as you sing psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs with thankfulness in your hearts to God” (Col. 
3:16, RSV). Pliny’s famous letter to Trajan, dated about A. D. 112, 
is one of our earliest descriptions of a Christian liturgical assembly, 
Pliny wrote: “But they [the Christians examined} declared that 
the sum of their guilt or error had amounted only to this, that on 
an appointed day they had been accustomed to meet before day- 
break, and to recite a hymn (carmen) antiphonally to Christ, as 
to a god... . After the conclusion of this ceremony it was their 
custom to depart and meet again to take food; but it was ordinary 
and harmless food.” (Bettenson, p. 6) 

The Latin sequence hymn developed directly from the liturgy 
of the Mass. Its source was the Gradual. The Gradual developed 
as an interlude between the reading of the Epistle and the Gospel. 
It usually consisted of several psalm verses chanted while the 
lectionary was being carried from the Epistle side of the altar to 
the Gospel side. It ended with the singing of a protracted Alleluia. 
Eventually words were set to this extended melodic figure, and the 
sequence hymn was born. A German by the name of Notker 
Balbulus was the originator of an earlier German school of the 
sequence hymn, while Adam of St. Victor led a later French school. 
As might be expected, both of these men devoted their best efforts 
to the great seasonal festivals of the church year. They wrote 
liturgical hymns. Their motivation, and the very source of their 
hymns, was the liturgy. Thus, historically, hymns were a part of 
the liturgy. (Messenger, see Bibliography) 

In the years after the Reformation, when psalm singing reigned 
amend in England, the singing of new hymns, when and where 


in with the Propers and theme for the day. We must not look upon the ser- 
mon as something separate from the Liturgy or speak of “Liturgy and sermon” 
as though they were two completely different entities. There is simply one 
Liturgy, and as the rubrics prescribe, it includes sermon and hymns. (Lang, 


pp. 19—39) 
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introduced, became a badge of dissent, an offshoot from the main- 
stream of the church’s worship. It was almost regarded as a freakish 
phenomenon.”” But when the 19th-century Oxford Movement 
finally rediscovered the fact that the hymn had been a constituent 
part of the Daily Office and even the Mass, it put English hymn 
singing on a completely different basis. Hymn singing again be- 
came an integral part of the English Church’s liturgical worship."* 


IV 
THE PLACE OF HYMNS IN THE LUTHERAN LITURGY 


We have pointed out that hymns must be understood as part 
of the liturgy, not merely as adjuncts to the liturgy, extra devo- 
tions imported into the liturgy, or employed as support for the 
sermon. The General Rubrics of The Lutheran Liturgy would 
seem to follow this point of view. A rubric says: “The primary 
function of the choir is to lead the Congregation in the singing of 
the Liturgy and the Hymns and to sing the Propers of the Liturgy 
when they are beyond the capacity of the Congregation” (p. 419). 
This rubric defines the liturgical function of the choir. The pre- 
scribed hymns should fit into and become a part of the liturgy. 
One of the responsibilities of the liturgical choir is to help in their 
correct rendering. 


But with the current set of rubrics in The Lutheran Liturgy this 
point of view does present us with some apparent contradictions 
and some practical problems. The first difficulty stems from the 
tubric for the opening hymn. This rubric reads: “A Hymn of 
Invocation of the Holy Ghost or another Hymn shall be sung.””” 
If the movement and mood of the liturgy are understood and the 
hymns are appreciated as integral parts of the liturgy, we could 
have a clash of mood if this opening rubric would be blindly ob- 


10 In 1661, when the Presbyterians in the Church of England requested 
a purer Psalmody, the commission of bishops to whom they appealed brusquely 
denied them by simply stating that the singing of psalms and hymns in meter 
was not a part of the Liturgy. (Benson, English Hyman, p. 83) 

11 John Henry Newman’s “Tract No. 75” clearly demonstrated that the 
hymn was a part of the ancient offices. 

Di It is interesting to note that the form of the Common Service as con- 
tained in the Common Service Book here has an optional rubric. That is, an 
opening hymn may rather than shall be sung. 
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served. The first part of the Common Service, up to the beginning 
of the Introit, is the Preparation. It is not part of the liturgy itself, 
It is a preparatory confession of sins, penitential in character. It 
should be spoken in its entirety — versicles, responses, and “Amen” 
— without organ or chanting." The worshipers may kneel in 
humility to show their penitence. With such humility and con- 
fession they prepare themselves for the approaching mercies of 
God in Word and Sacrament. Some worshipers may feel, at least 
on occasion, a contradiction of mood if this preparation is prefaced 
by an exuberant hymn of praise or a loud organ prelude. 

These might be some of the possible solutions to this problem: 

1. Eliminate the opening hymn, and begin immediately with 
the Confession of Sins. Actually the rubrics give us ample oppor- 
tunity to do plenty of hymn singing at more appropriate places, 
The least we could do would be to make the opening rubric Op- 
tional by using a “may” instead of a “shall,” as the Common 
Service Book of the United Lutheran Church does. This would 
allow the omission of the opening hymn."* 


2. We might remove the Confession from its place before the 
Introit. In such a case, the preparatory Confession could be 
moved to this later position in the liturgy, or confession could be 
made in a separate confessional service or by means of the fine 
Lutheran practice of private confession. Even the current General 
Rubrics recognize that the service may sometimes begin with the 
Introit and not with the Confession.’® If the Confession were thus 
removed from the place before the Introit, an opening hymn could 
be used or not used. If used, it would fit much better immediately 
preceding the Introit than it would preceding a Confession of Sins. 


13 “Since the Preparation is not a part of the Service proper, it is preferable 
that the Officiant and the Congregation speak the entire Preparatory Service.” 
This is from the General Rubrics of The Lutheran Liturgy, p.419. In view 
of this rubric and the sound principle behind it, it is most unfortunate that 
music is provided for the Confession of Sins in both The Lutheran Hymnal 
and The Music for the Liturgy (Concordia Publishing House). Interestingly, 
the Introductory Remarks in The Music for the Liturgy recommend disregard- 
ing the music for the Confession and speaking that part! 

14 Perhaps one of the practical but decidedly unliturgical reasons for in- 
variably including the opening hymn is conveniently to drown out disturbances 
and noise caused by latecomers to the worship! 


15 “When the Service begins with the Introit {my italics}, the Officiant shall 
proceed to the altar at once.” (General Rubrics, The Lutheran Liturgy, loc. cit.) 
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3. The third possible and the least radical solution would be 
simply to choose the opening hymn and, for that matter the organ 
prelude, with great care. The clash between hymn and confession 
could be considerably lessened by a judicious choice of the hymn. 
This does not mean to say that a penitential hymn of confession 
need always be chosen. If a hymn must be sung before the Con- 
fession, a carefully selected hymn of invocation to the Holy Ghost, 
as the rubric itself suggests, or a reverent hymn of awe at God’s 
presence would be better than a crashing hymn of praise. 

The other occasions for hymn singing prescribed by the rubrics 
of the Common Service do not present such problems. If the 
church year, the Propers, and the unified theme of the service are 
kept in mind when the hymns are chosen, there should be no 
difficulty. The hymns that are chosen, of course, should be litur- 
gical hymns. In fact, if the liturgy is taken into consideration at 
all, the hymns chosen must of necessity be liturgical hymns. 

A “sequence hymn” may follow the psalmody between the Epistle 
and Gospel. This should, of course, reinforce the preceding Alleluia 
Verse or Tract. 

The Common Service directs that a hymn follow the lessons and 
the Creed and immediately precedes the sermon. Not only the 
sermon but also the lessons for the day should govern its choice. 
Of course, the lessons should also govern the preparation of the 
sermon! Thus a unified whole is achieved. The idea of choosing 
this hymn entirely with reference to the sermon dates from the 
liturgically bankrupt 18th century. At that time appreciation for 
the liturgy was rapidly deteriorating, and the sermon was begin- 
ning to dominate the service more and more. (Reed, pp. 287 
and 288) 

The fourth opportunity for a hymn in The Lutheran Liturgy is 
governed by an optional rubric, “Then may a Hymn be sung.” 
This hymn would come after the Offertory and General Prayer 
and immediately before the Preface of the Office of the Holy Com- 
munion. This point in the liturgy is an excellent setting for the 
singing of a hymn, and ordinarily, unless there is a need to save 
time, there is no reason to follow the option allowing omission. 
This “pre-Communion hymn” can serve as a bridge between the 
Offertory section of the liturgy and the Holy Communion itself; 
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it can prepare the worshipers for the blessed Sacrament; and it 
can serve the practical purpose of giving the officiant time to pre- 
pare the sacred vessels at the altar. 

The fifth and last rubric on hymns in the service is also 
optional. It comes after the Thanksgiving Collect and immediately 
before the Benedicamus and Benediction. A hymn could serve 
there as a suitable expression of thanksgiving by the worshipers, 
but it does extend the thankgiving when the mood of the liturgy 
seems to suggest a sincere but brief expression of thanks after the 
climax of receiving the holy elements at the altar. If used, a brief 
hymn of thanksgiving would serve best. 

If we understand the hymn as an integral part of the liturgy 
and choose the hymns in direct relationship to the Propers, many 
of our problems are solved. To appreciate the liturgical hymn and 
its place in our rite, we must begin with an understanding of the 
unity of the liturgy. Ordinary, Propers, hymns, sermon — we must 
bind them all together and offer them to Almighty God in one 
grand expression of Eucharistic worship. 


V 
LITURGICAL HYMNS IN THE LUTHERAN HYMNAL 


We shall now briefly evaluate some of the hymns in The Lu- 
theran Hymnal from the liturgical point of view. Any kind of 
survey of Christian hymnody is a large task. Even the examination 
of a particular body of hymns in a certain hymnbook from only 
one point of view is a big order. The following paragraphs there- 
fore claim to be only a briefly stated personal evaluation of the 
liturgical qualities of some of the hymns in The Lutheran Hymnal. 
The ancient Latin Office hymns will be especially emphasized be- 
cause of their undisputed liturgical value through the centuries. 

The best liturgical hymns in The Lutheran Hymnal are the 
psalms, the canticles, and some of the songs in the Ordinary of 
the liturgy itself. The Gloria in Excelsis and the Sanctus, for 
example, are splendid ancient liturgical hymns, which fit perfectly 
into the Office of the Word and the Office of the Holy Communion 
respectively. The Venite and the Te Deum are two grand liturgical 
hymns in the Matins. They express our morning praise with in- 
spired words. Much could be said also for the Nunc Dimittis, the 
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Magnificat, the Benedictus, and other canticles, and psalms. There 
is good reason why they have endured through the centuries and 
become part of the liturgy itself. 

The best liturgical hymns in the actual hymn section of The 
Lutheran Hymnal are in the church-year sections of the hymnbook. 
This could be illustrated even from a purely statistical point of view 
by a count of Latin Office hymns. We find that among the 180 
hymns assigned to the church year there are thirty Latin hymns, 
most of which are from the earlier centuries of Latin hymnody. 
However, among the 259 hymns following the church-year section 
there are only five Latin hymns, and three of these are from the 
12th century. 

We shall now briefly analyze the hymns in the church-year 
section and a few other sections of the hymnal. 

The Lutheran Hymnal includes 21 hymns for Advent. Among 
these there are four Latin hymns translated by Neale, Caswall, and 
Chandler, who are recognized as the best among the translators of 
Latin hymns. The four Latin hymns are “Hark, a Thrilling Voice 
Is Sounding” (60), “Oh, Come, Oh, Come, Emmanuel” (62), “On 
Jordan’s Bank the Baptist’s Cry” (63), and “The Advent of Our 
King” (68). Some of the German and English hymns in this sec- 
tion also have a fine liturgical character. Examples of these are 
“Come, Thou Precious Ransom, Come” (55), “Jesus Came, the 
Heavens Adoring” (56), “Hark the Glad Sound” (66), “Hosanna 
to the Living Lord” (70), and “Lift Up Your Heads, Ye Mighty 
Gates” (73). The Advent hymns adequately cover the Advent 
themes of the liturgy. 


The 34 hymns in the Christmas section include seven Latin 
hymns and two from Greek sources. This section has some good 
modern liturgical hymns in addition to the ancient hymns. There 
is, for example, Isaac Watts’ “Joy to the World.” We cannot but 
admire in this hymn the objective element of praise and joy that 
fits so well with the Christmas mood of the liturgy. 

The 16 hymns assigned to New Year’s Eve and New Year's Day 
include three Latin hymns (115, 116, 117). All three of these 
hymns are really intended for the Circumcision and Naming of 
our Lord and are the only genuine liturgical hymns in this section. 
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Neither New Year’s Eve nor New Year's Day are festivals of the 
church year. However, a hymn such as Watts’ “Our God, Our 
Help in Ages Past” (123) is a good hymn with a solid churchly 
character. 

The nine Epiphany hymns include only one Latin hymn, Neale’s 
glorious translation of the Hostis Herodes impie (“The Star Pro- 


” 


claims the King Is Here,” 131), but the hymns in this section 
objectively cover the Epiphany emphases of the liturgy. There is, 
for example, John Julian’s fine but seldom-used hymn, “O God 
of God, O Light of Light” (132). The Hostis Herodes impie and 
Wordsworth’s “Songs of Thankfulness and Praise” (134) are the 
only two among the nine Epiphany hymns that cover all of the 
liturgy’s Epiphany themes — the birth of Christ at Bethlehem, the 
coming of the Magi, Christ's Baptism in the Jordan, and the first 
miracle at Cana. 

It is interesting to notice that only one hymn is assigned by The 
Lutheran Hymnal to the Feast of the Transfiguration (135), but 
four are listed for the seldom-celebrated Feast of the Presentation 
of our Lord and the Purification of Mary (136—139). None of 
these are Latin hymns. 

From a liturgical point of view the sections appointed for Lent, 
Maundy Thursday, and Good Friday are disappointing. The mag- 
nificent Vexilla Regis as translated by Neale (168) is the only 
Latin Office hymn among the 44 hymns in these sections. Some 
of the hymns appointed for Lent lean quite heavily toward an 
excessively subjective Lenten piety. Perhaps the subjective medieval 
Lenten emphasis has influenced our modern Lenten worship too 
much. 

Among the three Palm Sunday hymns Neale’s translation of 
the traditional Palm Sunday processional hymn, Gloria, laus, et 
honor, is included (160). However, all three hymns fit well with 
the Palm Sunday liturgy. 


The Easter section again provides us with a fine set of liturgical 
hymns. Seven of the 25 hymns included here are derived from 
Latin and Greek sources. Some of the Easter favorites are Latin 
hymns. Examples are “Christ the Lord Is Risen Today” (191), 
“Jesus Christ Is Risen Today” (199), “Ye Sons and Daughters of 
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the King” (208), and “The Strife Is O’er” (210). The thrust 
of the victory theme itself at Easter tends toward the production 
of good, objective, liturgical hymns. 

Twelve hymns are offered for the Ascension. The Venerable 
Bede’s Hymnum canamus gloriae (“A Hymn of Glory Let Us 
Sing,” 212) is one of the best. 

Most of the 13 hymns assigned to Pentecost in The Lutheran 
Hymnal are liturgically quite good. Three are from the Latin (227, 
233, and 236). The Veni, Sancte Spiritus (227) comes from the 
13th century; the translation by Palmer that we have is needlessly 
sentimental. 

The 17 hymns for the Feast of the Holy Trinity are all liturgical 
hymns, though there is only one Latin hymn (240) in the group. 
These hymns are liturgical because they are by their very nature 
Trinitarian and because we are almost forced to be objective when 
we think of and try to set forth the nature of Almighty God. Their 
creedal and doxological character adds to their liturgical quality. 
We could take Reginald Heber’s “Holy, Holy, Holy” (246), 
Horatius Bonar’s “Glory Be to God the Father” (244), the anony- 
mous “Come, Thou Almighty King” (239), or Martin Luther’s 
“barbarically great” hymn “Isaiah, Mighty Seer, in Days of Old” 
(249), as examples of great hymns in the Trinity section that 
combine literary and liturgical qualities in some of the finest hymns 
of Christendom. 

One of the four hymns included in The Lutheran Hymnal for 
the Feast of St. Michael and All Angels is an ancient Latin hymn 
translated by Edward Caswall (257), one is an ancient Greek 
hymn translated by John Neale (225), one is a 16th-century Latin 
hymn written by Melanchthon (254), and one is an original by 
John Neale written in 1842 (256). All are fine liturgical hymns. 

The Feast of the Reformation developed in the Lutheran Church 
since the Reformation, therefore all 12 hymns assigned to this 
feast (258—269) are, as we might expect, German Lutheran 
hymns usually used with German chorale tunes. There is an un- 
deniably firm, churchly, and liturgical character to these hymns. 
They reach their climax, of course, in “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God.” 
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Although there are 23 fixed minor feast days in the calendar 
of The Lutheran Liturgy, The Lutheran Hymnal includes only six 
hymns (270—275) for these feasts in addition to the four listed 
for St. Michael and All Angels’ Day and mentioned above. Six of 
the feasts have one hymn each, but there are 17 feasts to which no 
hymns are assigned. The paucity of hymns for the minor festivals 
seems to reflect the general and unfortunate neglect of these days 
in most American Lutheran churches. The fact is that more hymns 
would help give these days their due recognition. However, with 
a little ingenuity there is a tentative way of solving the problem 
without producing a new hymnal. That is by the simple expedient 
of using appropriate hymns from other sections of the hymnal for 
the minor festivals. For example, “Ye Watchers and Ye Holy 
Ones” (475), found in the section called Communion of Saints, 
would fit splendidly on the Feast of St. Michael and All Angels. 
Appropriate hymns for All Saints’ Day could also be found in the 
Communion of Saints section. For the Feast of the Circumcision 
and Naming of Jesus (January 1) the hymn “All Hail the Power 
of Jesus’ Name” (339), taken from the section titled “Redeemer,” 
could be used. For the Nativity of St. John the Baptist we might 
look through the Advent section of the hymnal, and there we would 
immediately find “Hark, a Thrilling Voice Is Sounding” (60) and 
“On Jordan’s Bank the Baptist’s Cry” (63), both ideally suited for 
the day of St. John’s birth. For any of the Evangelists’ or Apostles’ 
days we might look through the Ministry or Missions sections of 
the hymnal (482—512). There are other possibilities for supply- 
ing hymns for the minor festivals from within the present limita- 
tions of The Lutheran Hymnal. However, additional hymns are 
needed. 

As might be expected, when we move away from the church-year 
section of The Lutheran Hymnal, we find far fewer liturgical 
hymns. We noted earlier that the 259 hymns from No. 276 to 
No.535 include only five Latin hymns. Furthermore, three of 
these five come from the inferior later-Latin period. 

The six hymns in the section called “Invitation” (276—281) 
are dignified revival hymns. The 16 Law and Gospel hymns (282 
to 297) cover a wide range in origin and quality. The first hymna 
in this section, “Christians, Come in Sweetest Measures,” is a 12th- 
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century Latin hymn by Adam of St. Victor and is one of the best 
of the 16. The six hymns for Baptism are good (298—303). They 
can adequately serve a specific liturgical function in connection 
with the Sacrament of entrance into the church. 


The hymns under the title “The Lord’s Supper” are from 
a liturgical point of view disappointing. Perhaps this stems from 
a general neglect and misunderstanding of the blessed Eucharist. 
Many of these 13 hymns (304—316) are too subjective to be 
really good liturgical hymns. Some of them only stress subjective 
aspects of personal Eucharistic piety — worthiness or unworthiness, 
assurance of personal forgiveness, personal belief in the Real Pres- 
ence, etc. They put too much stress on the personal benefits and 
the strengthening of one’s faith through the Holy Communion. 
These, of course, are valid emphases, but their exclusive use creates 
unbalanced and unliturgical Communion hymns. These emphases 
must not dominate to the exclusion of other objective and liturgical 
aspects of the holy Sacrament. Some of the objective facets of the 
Communion that are neglected are the recognition of the church 
as the body of Christ in the Sacrament, the unique participation 
of the believer in that church as he communes at the altar, the 
horizontal fellowship among Christians expressed at the altar, 
the one great sacrifice of Jesus Christ for the church, made real in 
Communion, wonder at the sacramental mysteries, joy and thanks- 
giving for the life-giving atonement offered to us in the Eucharist, 
and others. These emphases, of course, are not totally lacking, but 
they do seem to take a secondary position. Too many of our Com- 
munion hymns are one-sided in their subjective piety. 

Let us look, for example, at Johann Franck’s hymn “Soul, Adorn 
Thyself with Gladness” (305), a very popular Communion hymn. 
Throughout this hymn we find lines such as these: “Suffer, Lord, 
that I receive Thee” (stanza 2); “Ah, how hungers all my spirit” 
(stanza 4); “In my heart I find ascending” (stanza 5); “Jesus, 
Thou, my Friend most tender” (stanza 7); “Let me gladly here 
obey Thee. By Thy love I am invited” (stanza 9). Now, these un- 
doubtedly are all valid and genuine Christian sentiments, but their 
subjectivity makes the hymn more of a personal devotional poem 
for private use in the pew than a genuine liturgical expression of 
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the church. Other extremely personal Communion hymns in The 
Lutheran Hymnal are 309, 310, 312, and 315."® 


One of the best and most liturgical of our Communion hymns 
is the great “Gott sei gelobet” (“O Lord, We Praise Thee,” 313), 
Although this hymn also has its subjective aspects — and, of course, 
this is something which we never will nor wish to completely avoid 
in hymns— it also objectively expresses our common joy and 
thanks for the blessings of the Eucharist and the fellowship of 
Christians kneeling together in this feast of love. It is a prayer 
that the church, rather than the individual, receive the benefits of 
this Sacrament. It is understandable why this hymn has become 
a prescribed hymn, almost a part of the Ordinary, in some of the 
German Lutheran liturgies. 


The number of hymns usable at the celebration of the Eucharist 
can also be considerably increased by a wise use of hymns from 
other sections of Te Lutheran Hymnal. For example, many of 
the hymns in the Communion of Saints section could be used." 
Many of the hymns in the Church Year section, especially those 
liturgical hymns which stress praise, the unity of Christians in the 
church, the mystery of God’s love, Christ’s sacrifice, and our te- 
sponse of thanksgiving could be very satisfactorily used. There is 
no need to limit a selection of hymns used at a celebration of the 
Sacrament to those specificially listed under The Lord’s Supper. 


The Lutheran Hymnal contains a large and varied collection 
of hymns, and many among those not discussed are in the best 
tradition of liturgical hymnody.'* However, considering the six 
criteria for liturgical hymnody outlined previously in this paper 
and the discussion of the preceding pages, we conclude that some 


16 A count of first person singular personal pronouns in several of the more 
subjective Communion hymns shows the following: In the hymn “Lord Jesus 
Christ, Thou Living Bread” (312), there are eight “me’’s, six “I’’s, five “my’s, 
and one “mine.” In the hymn “I Come, O Savior, to Thy Table” (315), there 
are 16 “I's, 8 “me’’s, and 23 “my’s. Such a mathematical calculation may be 
a poor standard for judging, but it does seem to indicate a tendency in these 
hymns. 

17 Examples are “Blest Be the Tie That Binds” (464), “The Church’s One 
Foundation” (473), and “Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones” (475). 

18 The following hymns are among the most objective and liturgical in the 
sections not examined: 6, 536, 550, 555, 558, 559, 564, 605, 607, 612, 613, 
and 614. 
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of the best and certainly the largest number of liturgical hymns 
in The Lutheran Hymnal ate among those arranged under the 
seasons of the church year. 

VI 


CONCLUSION 


Hymnody in the Christian Church has had a long and interest- 
ing history. It has had its ups and downs, its eras of strength and 
eras of decline, its periods of neglect by the church and its periods 
of enthusiastic ascendancy. The New Testament church was born 
with a song on her lips. After the Day of Pentecost, Christians 
continued the praise of God in Old Testament psalmody with un- 
broken and ongoing continuity. New songs or “canticles” came 
into existence as the miracle of Jesus Christ was unfolded before 
the eyes of believers. The Latin and Greek fathers continued the 
tradition of hymnic praise with thousands of hymns in their lan- 
guages. A name such as that of St. Ambrose will always be asso- 
ciated with Christian hymnody. After a period of deterioration and 
decline in the late medieval centuries Christian song was revived 
at the time of the Reformation under the leadership of Martin 
Luther. When hymn singing reached a new low point among the 
Protestants of England in the centuries after the Reformation, God 
revived it through Isaac Watts and like-minded Christian poets. 
The recognition of the church’s hymns as part of her liturgy was 
re-established by the English Oxford Movement. 


Our generation stands in this long succession of fellow Christians. 
Our task is to carry on the praise of God, which should never cease. 
God has given us the gifts of poetry, melody, music, and liturgy 
to express our adoration of Him, to do what the church must un- 
ceasingly do. We thus have many resources to carry out our task. 
We have the Latin and Greek hymnodies of the ancient church 
fathers. We have the development of the liturgy and the Daily 
Office. We have the 16th-century explosion of Christian song and 
praise in the German Reformation. In the English tradition we 
have Watts and Wesley and all the other great hymn writers of 
Britain. We have necessary correctives of the 19th-century Oxford 
Movement. 


But now we must also use these traditions creatively in develop- 
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ing our own hymnody. In order to do so we must appreciate the 
liturgical hymns that we have and understand the function and 
definition of both the hymn and the liturgy. There is evi- 
dence and hope that we have both the ability and will to add to 
our reservoir of liturgical hymns. The following is one of the most 
recently written hymns of the church. It was written by Dr. Martin 
Franzmann of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, for a special occa- 
sion on September 8, 1957. It is a fine liturgical hymn and makes 
a fitting conclusion for this paper. 


THOU WHOSE GLORY NONE CAN SEE 


1. Thou whose glory none can 4. Thou Forgiver, fear of Thee 
see, Shall from folly set us free, 
Wisdom comes by fear of Set us free from self-sought 
Thee; ways, 
Fear of Thee we cannot know Set us free to sing Thy praise. 
Till forgiveness Thou bestow. 


i) 


. All that man has sought and 





2. Send Thy Spirit from on high, found, 
Who Thy Son shall glorify, All that man has caught and 
Who shall show us in Thy bound, 





Son 
All Thy grace and truth have 
done. 


. He shall give us eyes to see 


In the Cross Thy mastery, 

In Thy Son’s death Satan's 
doom, 

Life eternal from His tomb. 


Berkeley, Mo. 


We shall take, and let it be 
First fruits offered unto Thee. 


6. Then at world’s end we shall 
raise 
The full harvest home of 
praise 
To Thee, Father, to Thy Son, 
To Thy Spirit, Three in One! 


(Worship Service Helps, p. 10) 
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“Career of the Reformer’ 
By THEODORE Hoyer 


NDER this subtitle four volumes of the new American edition 

of Luther’s Works will be issued; the first one, Vol. 31, has 

just come from the press.’ (The earlier volumes [1—30], 
four of which have appeared to date, will contain Luther's exposi- 
tions of various Biblical books.) These four volumes (31—34) 
will contain what are usually called Luther’s Reformation writings: 
“All the significant and representative writings of Luther which 
are concerned with his career as a reformer” (31, xf.). The pur- 
pose is to show in his own words why and how he became the 
Reformer, what he did for the reform of the church, and why. 
This aim, however, pertains only to the formal writings of Luther, 
i.e., to writings that were meant for publication—a fact that 
should be noted at once, to avoid misunderstanding. Much that 
Luther wrote (or spoke, while others wrote it for him) will follow 
later under different headings (Letters, Table Talk, etc.). 





But —and this is the reason why it is mentioned here — much 
of this other material must be drawn in here if the purpose of this 
volume is to be attained. After all, the events mentioned in these 
selections are only milestones in Luther’s early career; and since 
the selections are limited to only a few of his publications, we 
are shown only a few high spots in the development of the Re- 
former. It would make the story more complete if more of Luther's 
writings — many of them published later — could be introduced 
now. For the student of history a strictly chronological account 
of Luther’s writings and other productions — letters, sermons, 
books, brochures, lectures, table talk, all arranged as they followed 


1 Luther's Works, ed. Helmut T. Lehmann. Vol. 31: Career of the Re- 
former: I, edited by Harold J. Grimm. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1957. 
xxii and 416 pages. Cloth. $5.00. This is the first of the 16 volumes of the 
American Edition of Luther’s Works to be edited by Lehmann. Grimm himself 
furnishes a 14-page introduction to the Reformer’s career, revisions of C. M. 
Jacobs’ translation of the Ninety-five Theses (1517) and of W. A. Lambert's 
translation of the Freedom of a Christian (1520), and new translations of the 
Disputation Against Scholastic Theology (1517), the Heidelberg Disputation 
(1518), the Preface to the Complete Edition of ‘A German Theology” (1518), 
the Proceedings at Augsburg (1518), and the Leipzig Debate (1519). Carl W. 
Folkemer supplies a translation of Explanations of the Ninety-five Theses 
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each other — would be a great help.’* As it is, if we are to gain 
a true picture of the Reformer’s career, much has to be supplied, 
first of all, as background before the first included selection; then, 
later, between the selected portions. 

It must, of course, be remembered that Luther was theologian 
first and always. All that he wrote, whether exegesis or polemics 
or historical accounts, had only one final purpose: to further a bet- 
ter understanding and a better application of the divine Word. 
This can easily be seen in these selections too. But here we have 
a special purpose for collecting and presenting these writings in 
a few volumes: they are, besides being rich in their theological 
contents, historical landmarks to indicate the progress of Luther 
on the way of a reformer. So one object of their publication is to 
show the gradual development in Luther — how step by step he 
is led to the great dominating principles: Sola Scriptura, Sola gratia, 
Sola fide. 

Not that we have here a fine, well-arranged history in his own 
words of the early events in the Reformer'’s activity. In the first 
place, Luther was not very systematic. He admits this in the first 
volume of the first edition of his Latin works. He wrote when 
he felt that events made it necessary, and he wrote as the thoughts 
came to him, without much attempt at arranging them nicely and 
logically. But he also remarks that many of his writings were 
called forth by events which were not nicely and logically arranged 
so as to present a perfect picture: A leading to B, B to C, etc. 

And while we are on this subject, another matter should be men- 
tioned. Opponents of Luther have always liked to say that he was 
not consistent, contradicted himself, called something right at one 
place, wrong at another. What's the answer? Granted that Luther 


(1518); Lowell J. Satre a translation of Two Kinds of Righteousness (1519); 
and Lewis W. Spitz, Jr., a translation of Why the Books of the Pope and His 
Disciples Were Burned by Doctor Martin Luther (1520). Each publication has 
its own competently written introduction and useful annotations. Indexes of 
names and subjects as well as of Scripture passages cover the whole volume. 

1a] have in mind treatises like the three monographs published by 
Dr. W. H. T. Dau in 1919, 1920, and 1921 in commemoration of the 400th 
anniversary of the events described: The Leipzig Debate, The Great Renunciation 
(Burning of the Papal Bull), At the Tribunal of Caesar (Diet of Worms) — 
books which now for more than 30 years have been recommended to students 
of Reformation history as the best help for recapturing the spirit of the times 
when these great things came to pass. 
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was not infallible; granted that he made mistakes! But in the light 
of what we gather from his early writings here is something to 
remember: When a contradiction in Luther's words is pointed 
out — and, mark you well, if the authenticity of the words quoted 
is established! — then ask: When did Luther say that? Luther was 
not born a perfect theologian; it took many years before he learned 
all the truth. God did not guide him into all the truth by inspira- 
tion but by long and persistent study, so that at times he had to 
retract what years before he had stated as truth. 

The Career of the Reformer — this title refers not only to the 
period of his life after he had become the Reformer. Chiefly these 
volumes (31—34) speak of his work as Reformer and therefore of 
the time after he had come to the conclusion that he must and 
would work for the reformation of the church. But so much had 
gone before. The documents in this first volume lead us from 
the time when Luther realized that reform of the church was nec- 
essary to the time when he consciously became the Reformer. They 
show his emergence as a reformer. 


But even that is not the beginning. Many years of bitter experi- 
ence had gone by until Luther could say (Désputation Against 
Scholastic Theology, Thesis 18): “To love God above all things 
by nature is a fictitious term, a chimera, as it were.” Thesis 40: 
“We do not become righteous by doing righteous deeds, but hav- 
ing been made righteous, we do righteous deeds.” Thesis 56: “God 
cannot accept man without His justifying grace” (pp. 10, 12, 13 
of Vol. 31). It began with his early concern —as it must be the 
concern of every Christian and should be the concern of every 
man — the salvation of his own soul; the right and always suf- 
ficient answer to the question: Wie kriege ich einen gnadigen Gott? 
That he needed not only a just and righteous God but a gnddigen 
Gott is a conviction that bothered him more and more. It finally 
drove him into the monastery, for a thousand years proclaimed by 
the church the best place where to foster a holy, God-pleasing life. 
To his father, Luther wrote: “I did not gladly or willingly become 
a monk, much less to fill my belly, but when I was surrounded by 
fear and terror of death, I vowed an urgent and enforced oath.” * 


2 W 8, p. 573 
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Preserved Smith gives an account of the causes that finally precip- 
itated this vow and its fulfillment: The strict discipline of a stern 
and pious home; the terrible vision of the begging Prince William 
of Anhalt-Zerbst in Magdeburg; the priestly circle of friends in 
Eisenach; ecclesiastical influences in Erfurt (“Little Rome”); as 
a result of this a torturing sense of sin and a longing for reconcilia- 
tion with God; then the terrible spring and summer of 1505, when 
the plague came to Erfurt; most of the students left in a panic; 
two of them died, one a classmate of Luther; and he asked himself: 
If you had been one of them, where would you be now? And 
finally, on his return from his parents’ home, the thunderclap and 
the lightning striking a tree beside him, moving him on his knees 
to vow to St.Anne, the miners’ saint, that he would become 
a monk.’ With all this in the background, the act of a 22-year-old 
youth moved by a storm to take such a vow becomes less surprising. 

But the monastic life brought no solution for Luther's troubles. 
At first, after his reception as an Augustinian (September 1506), his 
doubts are quieted. Did he not receive the monk’s baptism? * But 
this theory did not work out in practice; it failed to give him what 
he sought: peace with God, assurance of his salvation. The formula 
of absolution said: “May the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
merits of the Blessed Virgin Mary and of all the Saints, what good 
you have done or what evil you have suffered be to you for the 
remission of sins, growth in grace and the reward of everlasting 
life, Amen.” ° So he worked harder, made his life a “martyrdom,” 
exceeded the prescribed devotions and ascetic routine. After 
thorough investigation Mackinnon concludes that “martyrdom” is 
not exaggeration in describing the physical, mental, and psychic 
strain under which he labored. There are other witnesses for this. 
Flacius reports in 1543 that one of Luther’s fellow monks had given 
him the same picture of Luther’s life in the monastery.® 


Then the next step. His conscience said: What value have all 

3 Life and Letters of Martin Luther, pp. 8 f. 

* “Mit ward also gluck gewundscht, da ich die profession gethan hatte, 
vom Prior, Convent und Beichtvater, das ich nu were als ein unschiildig kind, 
das itzt rein aus der Tauffe keme” (W. A. 38, 147). 

5 Cath. Encyc., I, 65. 

6 On this conflict see James Mackinnon, Luther and the Reformation. I, 
98—120. 
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the works you do if you do them unwillingly, if you must force 
yourself to do them? You must do them gladly. So he tried to 
change his heart— without success. He was reminded that the 
church provided help for worried consciences in the sacraments, 
especially in penance. So he ran to confession, magnifying every 
trifling breach of monastic regulation into grave sin, until his father 
confessor told him to cease confessing until he had real sins to 
confess. John Staupitz, vicar-general of the Augustinian Order in 
Germany, was the greatest help to him. “Has not God commanded 
us to believe in a forgiveness of sin?” he was told. But his heart, 
instructed by the church, said: You must make yourself worthy of 
that forgiveness before you can trust in it! And he was back where 
he started. There always remained the question —as it persists for 
every man who mingles meritorious works with the way of justifica- 
tion — the question: Have I done enough? Is what I have done 
good enough to pass God’s judgment? And then came the last 
step. Since even the sacraments could not help him in his dilemma, 
was not this a sure sign that God had rejected him, making the 
sacraments ineffective? And he felt as if he were already damned. 

Luther was not born a reformer. Someone has said: There had 
to be a reformation in Luther before there could be a reformation 
by Luther. The first great, the essential, change for Luther came 
when Staupitz, newly appointed dean of the theological faculty at 
Wittenberg by Elector Frederick of Saxony, sent Luther there to 
teach philosophy and, after a brief return to Erfurt, back again to 
teach theology. It was, of course, the scholastic theology as he had 
learned it well in Erfurt University and later in the studium generale 
in the monastery. Scholasticism, to state it briefly, had for its object 
to prove that Christian religious truth can be proved by rational, 
reasonable argumentation and deduction. Beginning in the 12th 
century, it had gradually conquered the teaching in the schools 
(therefore “scholasticism”), adopting the methods of the old pagan 
philosophers, especially of Aristotle. The scholastics did not help 
Luther much in solving his own difficulties; but studying the Scrip- 
tures in preparing for his lectures, he learned to know well a man 
who had fought through the same battles he himself was fighting 
and had come out victorious. Chiefly from St. Paul's letters (Rom. 
1:17; 3:28) he learned, to put it briefly, that God justifies the 
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sinner by imputing to him, through faith, the perfect righteousness 
which Christ earned with His life, work, suffering, and death, 
irrespective of man’s own works; good works are not a cause, but 
a fruit of justification; justification always brings forth such fruits; 
but in justifying a sinner God does not consider his works, either 
good or bad, but only the merits of Christ. 


This was “Luther’s spiritual landing place.” * And no man who 
has to any degree shared Luther’s previous experiences will think 
it extravagant when later on he wrote that it was as if the gates of 
Paradise were Opening to him when this truth of the justification 
of a sinner before God became clear to him. That was the begin- 
ning of the “reformation in Luther” — the beginning: 

Luther developed slowly, not by leaps and bounds. He knew that 
himself... . Even when Luther had admitted a new experience or 
understanding, he was not thereby at once rid of the old. “How 
true the old proverb is,” he says of himself, Difficile est comsueta 
relinquere et consuetudo est altera natura, {“It is difficult to aban- 
don old customary things, and custom is a second nature”}. Views 
fight each other, moving to and fro, more even (in him) than in 
other great men and rich natures. In a certain sense his spirit 
remains “the battlefield of two eras” ® 


And now, since he believed, he had to speak (Ps. 116:10), and 
thus follows the reformation by Luther. Naturally, he would in his 
class lectures begin to question the arguments of scholastics and 
teject the conclusions reached. Above all, he protested, often in 
rough terms, because Aristotle stood higher in the estimation of 
acknowledged teachers of the church than Scripture. An oppor- 
tunity for a more public discussion of the matter was offered when, 
under Luther’s guidance and as partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Bachelor of Holy Scripture, a student offered 
to defend a set of theses prepared for him by Luther as dean of the 
faculty of theology and directed against the scholastic theology. But 
while some spoke very highly of these theses, it cannot be said that 
they caused much excitement, though the language is very plain in 
attacking the official teaching of the church. No doubt most of 
those who heard of them dismissed the occasion as “another aca- 





7 Gordon Rupp in Luther's Progress to the Diet of Worms. 
8H. v. Schubert, Luthers Frihentwicklung, p. 8. 
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demic disputation”; and, as it was, scholasticism was on the decline 
under the influence of Occam and Biel. But “the theses are a clear 
call to the theologians of the age to break with the untenable 
principles of a misguided past.” ® 


Another forward step in his career as a reformer came with a new 
“accidental” change in his activity. Luther did not “set out” to be 
a reformer. Later on, when someone introduced him as the “Re. 
former of Germany,” he answered: “Yes; but like a blind horse.” 
He was led into this career, usually by actions of his opponents. 
It was a remarkable succession of events which actually pushed him 
into the work which in the beginning was far from his intention 
and desire. The “accident” this time (1515) was that the regular 
pastor of the Stadtkirche in Wittenberg, Simon Heyns of Brueck, 
fell ill and Luther was asked to substitute for him. Acting in this 
capacity, he heard confessions and found that many of the parish- 
ioners believed that indulgences were a sufficient substitute for true 
repentance. When he demanded that they show true fruits of re- 
pentance, they flashed in his face the indulgence letters which they 
had procured from Tetzel, who was at this time holding forth at 
Jiiterbog, just outside Saxony. This convinced him that the people 
were being taught a false way of salvation. He preached on the 
topic on July 27, 1516, on October 31, 1516, and again on Febrv- 
ary 24, 1517."° But opinions about indulgence were so nebulous 
and conflicting, and there were so many obscurities even in the 
doctrine of the church, not to speak at all of the conceptions held 
by the people, that Luther felt it necessary to establish with certainty 
what was the truth. For this purpose he decided to use one of the 
regular disputations held in open forums for faculty and students 
of the university and whoever else chose to attend. And for this 
purpose of discussing the pros and cons of the doctrine of the in- 
dulgences, and for this purpose alone, he composed and posted his 
Ninety-fie Theses. 

All know what resulted. The disputation was never held; no 
one offered to discuss the matter—to Luther’s great disappoint- 
ment, as we see in his Explanations of the Ninety-fiwe Theses. To 


9 W. H. T. Dau, The Leipzig Debate, p. 11. 
10 Luther’s sermons in W 1, pp. 63, 94, 138. 
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Thesis 5 (p. 89 in the present volume) he says: “I discuss this thesis 
and humbly seek instruction. ... If there is anyone who can instruct 
me, let him offer me a helping hand.” P.93: “Unless I am taught 
otherwise.” P.98: “Once more I will confess my ignorance if any- 
one thinks it worthwhile to enlighten me and to make this matter 
clearer.” Everywhere we seem to hear the refrain: Why does not 
someone come forward and offer to dispute? I am still disputing 
with myself. 

But in another respect the result of the Ninety-five Theses was 
altogether different from that of the former theses against the 
scholastic theology. In 14 days they were read in all Germany, and 
in less than six weeks they were in the hands of the pope, who at 
once requested the officials of Luther’s order to silence the heretic 
and thus to quiet the storm that had arisen. Why this quick re- 
action? Erasmus is quoted as saying that Luther made the mistake 
of attacking the pope’s crown and the monks’ bellies. Financial 
returns from the sale of indulgences at once decreased rapidly. 
Dr. Dau points out the curious coincidence that on the Roman side 
everyone who studied Luther’s theses was struck chiefly not with 
their strictures upon the indulgence traffic but with the attack on 
the pope’s power that was implied in them; and just this had been 
an objective utterly foreign to Luther’s mind." 


In April 1518 the Augustinians held their regular triennial meet- 
ing in Heidelberg. Luther attended, and on the request of Staupitz 
led a disputation on 28 theological and 12 philosophical theses 
which he had prepared for the occasion. While it cannot be said 
that he convinced all the attendants, he gained many friends and 
future co-workers, especially among the younger members of the 
order. The statement which he attached to the Heidelberg Disputa- 
tion shows that he had advanced another step. He had held that 
the sophists did not understand Aristotle; now he took the position 
that even if you understand Aristotle rightly, he is of no help to 
you. At the same time he had promised Staupitz that he would 
finish his Explanations of the Ninety-five Theses and send them to 
the pope. He did this, and we find that he can still say, “I am posi- 
tive that there is a purgatory.” But he finds it difficult to harmonize 


"| The Great Renunciation, p. 24. 
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it with his newly found conviction of perfect justification by faith 
(pp. 125 f.). He still explicitly acknowledged the supremacy of the 
pope (p. 270), though he stated: The pope is a mere human being, 
and papal decrees are occasionally erroneous. (Pp. 265—266) 


It is often said that the papacy was very slow in dealing with 
Luther. Leo X is cited as saying: A drunken monk has written the 
Ninety-five Theses; when he sobers up, he will change his mind! 
But already in June 1518 Leo had appointed a court to start pro- 
ceedings against Luther, and by August 7 Luther had in hand their 
citation to come to Rome within 60 days to defend himself. By 
August 23 instructions came to the papal legate at the Diet of 
Augsburg, Cardinal Cajetan, to arrest Luther if he did not recant, 
to keep him in confinement, to invoke the secular arm to help him. 
On the same date a letter is sent to the Elector of Saxony against 
“that son of iniquity who, as if fortified by his protection, obtrudes 
himself upon the church of God” — an ill-veiled threat! Two days 
later the Augustinian general Gerhard Hicker received orders from 
the pope commanding the “arrest and detention of Luther, chained 
hand and foot, under penalty of excommunication and interdict 
against all acting to the contrary.” All this within little more than 
nine months after the first posting of the theses. Pretty fast work! 


Politics intervened. The election of a new emperor was impend- 
ing, and Leo X wanted the Elector of Saxony to use his influence 
for the pope’s candidate. So Cajetan agreed to “deal fatherly” with 
Luther! Karl von Miltitz persuaded Luther to keep silent, “if his 
opponents kept silent,” until a German bishop could examine the 
matter. And then another event brought about a great turning 
point in Luther’s career. Andreas Bodenstein of Karlstadt, a col- 
league of Luther, butted in and challenged Dr. Johann Eck of 
Ingolstadt University, who had attacked Luther, to a debate. Eck 
forced Luther into the debate; in his theses written for the discussion 
he practically ignored Karlstadt’s theses and attacked Luther's 
Ninety-five Theses; and Luther held rightly that his bargain with 
Miltitz had been broken. In the debate (held at Leipzig) Eck 
argued with Karlstadt on various points; but the chief matter under 
discussion, by Eck’s own manipulation, was the divine primacy of 
the pope. In his preparation for the debate Luther’s eyes were 
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opened to see the vast gap between the church of Christ and the 
apostles and the Roman Church at his time; he saw the absolute 
need of basic reform in the church; and he consciously and deliber- 
ately set out to lead that reform. 


When you travel westward and get your first full view of the 
Rockies, a few peaks command attention: Longs Peak in the north, 
Mount Evans in the center, Pikes Peak in the south. But, you know, 
to reach them you must first climb the foothills; in fact, you begin 
climbing at the Mississippi. So there are peaks in Luther’s career 
that command prime attention: the man with the hammer and the 
scroll at the Castle Church in Wittenberg; the professor at the 
Elstertor in Wittenberg throwing a papal bull into the fire; the 
haggard monk facing the lords temporal and spiritual in Worms: 
“Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise. God help me! Amen”; the 
first united group of Lutherans in Augsburg with their Comfessio 
Augustana. The Leipzig Debate, so interesting that at noontime 
a man had to make the rounds and wake the sleepers lest they miss 
their lunch, seems to disappear in the dust. Yet you cannot reach 
Worms without climbing this foothill! Who won the debate? By 
agreement the records were submitted to the universities of Erfurt 
and Paris— two definitely papal institutions. Erfurt refused to 
decide; Paris, after long deliberations, had much to say in criticism 
of Luther, but did not even mention the Leipzig Debate! 
Significant? 

Luther now, in the fall of 1520, issued three books which, his- 
torically speaking, belong to the most important of his works: The 
Address to the German Nobility, in which he calls on the Christian 
laity — since the clergy refuses to take a hand in the matter — to 
introduce a reform of the church by virtue of the universal priest- 
hood of believers; The Babylonian Captivity of the Church, in 
which he demolishes the sacramental system of the Roman Church, 
by which, culminating in the interdict, the hierarchy controlled 
church and state. These two books do not appear in this volume; 
they will come later. The third, The Freedom of a Christian, Kolde 
called the pearl of Luther's writings. It shows that Luther has 
teached the ultimate heights in viewing the life of a Christian. 
In his own words: “A small book, and yet, if its sense be under- 
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stood, it comprises the sum of the Christian life.” And Koestlin 

sums up: 
These three treatises together are the chief reformatory writings of 
Luther. According to their contents, they have most important 
relation to one another. In the first, Luther calls Christendom, in 
general, to the battle against the outward abuses of the pope and 
of the estate that boasted of being the only one possessing a spir- 
itual and priestly character. In the second he exposes and breaks 
the spiritual bond, whereby this estate, through its means of grace, 
kept souls in bondage. In the third he reaches the most profound 
and important question concerning the relation of the Christian 
soul to its God and Redeemer, and the way and nature of salvation. 


This last document was written, by request of Miltitz, for the 
pope in a last attempt to conciliate him, together with a personal 
letter to Leo X. It is not known whether he ever received it. He 
would not have enjoyed it! His answer to all this was the bull 
Exsurge, Domine, threatening Luther with excommunication if he 
did not recant in 60 days. It also included the demand that Luther's 
books be burned. This was done in Rome, in Louvain, in Cologne, 
and Mainz, at the instigation of Aleander, the papal legate on the 
way to the Diet of Worms. And Luther, who knew that the open 
break with the papacy had to come, picked the time when the 60 
days stipulated in the pope’s bull had expired to make a final and 
public declaration. The bull had reached him in the first week in 
October 1520. On December 10 a notice prepared by Melanchthon 
appeared on the bulletin board: “All friends of evangelical truth 
are invited to assemble about 9 o'clock at the Church of the Holy 
Cross beyond the city wall. There according to ancient, apostolical 
usage, the godless books of the papal constitutions and the Scholas- 
tic Theology will be burned, inasmuch as the presumption of the 
enemies of the Gospel has advanced to such a degree that they have 
cast the godly, evangelical books of Luther into the fire. Let all 
earnest students, therefore, appear at the spectacle; for it is now the 
time when Antichrist must be exposed.” At the set time, in the 
presence of the faculty and a large crowd of students, Luther, 
“trembling and praying,” laid on the fire the Decretum of Gratian, 
papal decretals, the Summa of Clavisio on the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, the writings of Eck, Emser, and other opponents; and finally, 
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as the climax, the papal bull, with the words: “As thou hast con- 
founded the truth of God, so may He this day consume thee in the 
fire.” 1" The next day he said to his students: “Unless with your 
whole heart you discard the papal kingdom, you cannot attain the 
salvation of your souls.” 

So ends this period of the career of the Reformer. Luther had 
burned his bridges behind him. He knew that there was no return 
for him. In God’s name he went forward. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


12 Mackinnon, II, 220. 
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Outlines on the Swedish Gospels (Alternate Series) 


TRINITY MATTHEW 28:18-20 

The great celebrations of the church year are over. We have again 
been refreshed by witnessing in spirit the glorious resurrection and 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. What happens now? We know 
what happened to the disciples of Jesus after Pentecost. The account 
of the life of the early church in Acts throbs with vitality of the Spirit. 
Nothing — neither persecution nor inner controversy — could stop the 
witness of the church to the resurrected Lord. How about our con- 
gregations? What difference does it make in our lives that we have 
heard again the preaching of the resurrection and the promise of the 
Spirit? Do our congregations burst with new vitality? Is there an 
eager sharing of our good news of salvation with neighbors? Quite 
the contrary. We settle down for the long Trinity season. We brace 
ourselves for the “summer slump.” Congregational activity slows down 
until the fall. By contrast, the text commands a vitality and a purpose 
which makes of life something entirely new. 


The New Life 


I. It is new because it belongs to a new age 


A. Old age. Man is captive to powers of sin, death, devil. Man 
is dead in trespasses and sins, spiritually blind. (Eph. 2:1-3; 
1 Cor. 2:14; Rom. 1:18 ff.) 


B. The authority of God over these enemies of man and the break- 
ing in of a “new age” already evident in the life of Christ. Jesus 
begins His preaching with “the kingdom of heaven is at hand” 
(Matt. 4:17). Taught as one who had authority (Matt. 7:29). 
Power to forgive sins (Matt.9:6). Son of God (Matt. 11: 
27 ff.). Power over demons (Mark 1:22,27). Power of final 
judgment. (John 5:27) 


C. The resurrection and Pentecost are victorious evidences of 
God’s power and the defeat of the powers of this evil age. 
Salvation is won. Hence, Jesus’ word, v.18: “All authority ... 
has been given to Me.” A new age. Those who live under the 
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gracious rule of God in Christ are in the new age and have 
a new life. (Cf. Dan. 7:14) 


Il. The new life becomes a reality for people when they become dis- 
; ciples of Jesus 

Ua) ) A. Authority and power of Jesus fully accepted in heaven, but 
not yet on earth. On earth, it is discerned and accepted only 
by disciples. 


again B. Therefore Jesus’ command to make disciples of all nations 
. and (v.19). The good news of God’s victory in Christ has a uni- 
know versal destiny. 
count C. Such mission outreach was not new to the Jews (Isaiah, Psalms, 
pirit. Jewish apocalyptic, Pharisees, Matt. 23:15) nor to the disciples 
p the (centurion, Samaritan woman, Gadarenes). Jesus’ command 
con- here involves the fulfillment of the “age” and is eschatological. 
have It is a sign of Jesus’ victory and authority and also of the end 
f the of the age. (Matt. 24:14) 
wn D. Baptism is the method. Make disciples by baptizing (v.19). 
iain It is a baptism into the name of, into confession of, into a close 
wn and new relationship with the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
pose Only place in N. T. where Trinitarian formula is given. Usually 
“in the name of Jesus.” But it should be noted that Baptism 
and the Holy Spirit are joined together (Matt. 3:11; Acts 2:38; 
Acts 10:44; 1 Cor.6:11; 1 Cor. 12:13; 2 Cor. 1:22; Gal. 3:27, 
etc.). Nor is it coincidence that in most of these cases there 
is preaching of the acts of God in His Son. Hence, baptism 
Man ‘in the name of” the Trinity says that the Father is present 
13; making alive as He did His Son, that the Son is present for- 
giving sin, and that the Holy Spirit is present as an abiding 
eak- gift of the Son and the Father. 
a E. The church evidences the new life by becoming a missionary 
and people. A victorious calling. Both church and its programs 
29). exist that the Christian faith may be propagandized and that 
Al: through this means the rule of God in Christ may be extended 
final in the world. Church activity which does not contribute toward 
this purpose should be re-evaluated. “The Church does not 
; of conduct missions as one of her many activities; she has in all 
age. her activities a mission; she is a missionary people — if she 
is not that, she is not the Church” (Bright, The Kingdom of 
the God, p.257). Plainly, much more is required of us than we 
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have done. We ought not to trifle with our historic mission, 
It would, indeed, mean new life in our parishes if we became 
a truly missionary church. 


Ill. The new life is evidenced and maintained by continued instruction 


A. “Teaching them to observe . . .” (v.20). Not only right 
teaching, but also right living. 


B. Such new life is motivated by the Spirit. (Cf. Gal.6 for con- 
trast between life of flesh and life of the Spirit) 


C. The church witnesses by her distinctively Christian conduct 
to the fact that she is a people set apart to God. This is an 
area often of profound failure. 


IV. The new life means struggles but never defeat, because of the 
strengthening presence of our Lord 


A. “Lo, I am with you alway. . . .” Comforting in our failures 
and strength-giving in our battles. Pentecost, early church. 
(Rom. 8:31) 


B. Jesus is present in Word and Sacrament. Also where two or 
three are gathered together. 


C. “To the close of the age” (v.20). In view of the particularly 
trying circumstances of the final days, when Satan will be 
loosed and even the elect will narrowly miss being led astray 
(Matt. 24:21 ff.), this word is to be treasured. 


We shall never reach the moon by thinking in terms of propeller- 
driven aircraft. We are living in the rocket age. Likewise in the church. 
This is a new age. We have a new life to live. The command is clear, 
the promise sure. 


Alton, Illinois REUBEN C. BAERWALD 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
MATTHEW 16:24-27 


How much is your Christianity worth to you? You just gave 
a beautiful answer in the hymn we sang — “Jesus, Priceless Treasure.’ 
Was this sheer poetry or honest conviction? At times we have to face 
a choice to understand our honest convictions. Cf. the young man who 
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sion, would follow Jesus, but who turned away sorrowfully when Jesus said: 
pame “Sell all that thou hast” (Luke 18:22). He made a poor appraisal. We 
are in danger of making the same mistake. Our text gives us a proper 


: i w nsider: 
ioe appraisal. Hence we cons de 
right Priceless Values 


I. What st costs to be a disciple 


— Understand the phrase “the cost of being a disciple.” You can- 

not buy Christian discipleship. We mean the things we have to 
duct give up, to suffer, and to do, because we are disciples. Christ men- 
$ an tions three things. 


A. Self-denial (v.24).— A denial of human reason and wisdom 
the as it exists apart from God. The natural man receives not the 
things of God (1 Cor.2:14). Cf. the man who said there is no 
God, because he had never found Him with his telescope. We 





~ must say no to our sin-darkened reason and bring our thoughts 
— into obedience to Christ. (2 Cor. 10:5) 

Self-denial includes a rejection of one’s own righteousness. 
) OF Cf. the Pharisee in the temple (Luke 18:10ff.). “Nothing in 

my hand I bring.” (Hymn 376:3) 

utly Self-denial means also to say no to every sinful desire and 
be ambition: the desire for power, influence, popularity, riches, 
ray gratification of passion. (Eph. 4:22; Gal. 5:24) 

B. Bearing the cross (v.24).—Do not embrace Christianity to 
ler- escape tribulation. The opposite is true (Acts 14:22). The 
ch. cross is painful — crucifixion (Gal.2:20). Be sure you under- 
“at, stand what is meant by the cross: everything we suffer and 

endure for the sake of Christ. Not the heartaches we incur by 

our sins. 
Illustrations of the cross: The persecutions of the early Chris- 
tians; the scorn we must bear for believing in God and Christ. 

C. Following Jesus (v.24) —This requires obedience to His 

commands. We do not revise Christianity to suit ourselves, 
ve but we revise our ways to make them conform to Christ's will. 
e.” (Acts 9:6) 
; Following also means active participation in His work. We 
0 


are not only “spectators” in the Kingdom. We must be good 
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soldiers, fighting the Lord’s battles, not only reading about them. 
(Matt. 20:3, 4; 2 Tim.2:3; John 15:8) 

Our flesh may conclude this is too high a price to pay. There. 
fore we consider 


Il. Why we should be happy to pay the price 


A. This is the only way really to live (v.25).— Many prefer to 
spare themselves the tribulations of discipleship — they would 
“save” their own lives. They do not know what it means really 
to live. They are like the rich man in the parable of poor 
Lazarus. He was self-deceived as to life. He missed his chance 
to live. (Luke 16:19-31) 

To live we must forget about self and personal advantage; go 
“all out” for Christ, spend ourselves, our energies, time, and 
talents for Christ, and without seeking personal advantage we 
shall find greatest satisfaction and joy in serving Christ and 
others. (2 Cor. 11:16-23) 


B. We shall gain nothing but lose everything if we lose our own 
soul (v.26).—lIt is possible to gain worldly wealth by ignor- 
ing Christian principles. Many have done it. Judas. But earthly 
treasures will eventually fail—completely (Matt.6:19, 20). 
“You can’t take it with you.” If we give up Christian principles 
to gain earthly wealth, we lose our soul and in eternity lose 
everything. The value of one soul is worth more than all the 
world. To save it is our highest joy. (Luke 12:20) 


C. There is a reward of grace (v.27).— We do not become Chris- 
tians just for the sake of the reward. Then we should never 
receive it. 

It is not a reward which God owes us (Luke 17:10). It 
comes from grace — God's undeserved kindness. 

The reward is not heaven or salvation itself (Eph. 2:8-9). 
It is something over and above. (Dan. 12:3) 

As to its real nature, we wait until eternity dawns, and then 
we shall understand and rejoice over it. 


Conclusion: Christian discipleship is worth everything — more than 
it costs us. Let us quickly invest everything we can in it (Matt. 13: 
45, 46). We will never regret our “purchase.” 


Milwaukee, Wis. HERBERT W. BERNER 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
LUKE 14:26-34 


These are harsh words, aren’t they? Jesus says: You can’t be My 
follower unless you hate your parents, mate, children, and yourself, 
catty a cross, and forsake all you've got. These are impossible condi- 
tions of discipleship. Or are they? Let's see as we hear Christ's 


command: 
First Count the Cost 


I. Before you declare yourself Christ’s follower 


A. It takes more than a declaration of our mouth. To call Christ 
Lord is not enough. (Matt. 7:21) 


B. It takes more than the worship of our lips. Simply to be in 
church and to praise Christ with our worshiping lips is not 
enough. (Cf. Matt. 15:8) 


C. It takes more than feverish church activity (cf. Matt.7:22). 
Consider what these folks did — prophesied in Christ’s name, 
cast out devils, did many wonderful deeds. Who of us can 
match that record with all our consecrated church work? And 
yet Jesus said to these activists: I never knew you. Depart, you 
evildoers. More is needed even than a splendid record of church 
work. 


Il. Before you can build, you've got to know what you're building 


You're constructing the tower of Christian discipleship (v.28). 
To follow Christ means: 


A. You've got to be what He was—a ministering servant (Matt. 
20:28; John 13:12-17). Please note that Jesus says happiness 
hinges on our “washing one another's feet” in humble service. 
If we're not happy enough, we're not “washing” enough (Phil. 
2:5-11). Please note here: 


1. Humbleness is not the lowering of your thoughts but of 
yourself for the benefit of others. If our humility doesn’t 
help people, it’s a fake and useless humility. Jesus is, of 
course, a perfect example of this humbleness. 


2. The low road is the only way to the high road (Phil. 2:9-11). 
Jesus is now the greatest name because it was once the most 
despised name. The reason given why every knee will one day 
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bow before Him is that He once bowed His head in death 
for us men and our salvation. 


B. You've got to go where Christ went 


a. 


> 


. 


we 


On constant errands of mercy to help people. 


Onto a cross — the cross of self-sacrifice for the gladness and 
betterment of others. 


. Intoa grave. We still must collect that bitter, painful “check” 


of death from our employer sin, in whose services we have 
spent our life. 


. But then out again! This we know. For where Jesus, our 


Leader and Pioneer went, there we'll go too. It has already 
happened! (Eph. 2:1-5) 


(ll. I#’s terribly high 


A. You've got to hate your family (v.26). 


b. 


This does not mean a literal despising and hateful words and 
behavior. The Fourth Commandment still stands, as do our 
Lord’s words in Luke 10:25-28. Certainly our first “neigh- 
bor” is the one closest to us — parent, mate, or child. Often 
we forget that and start our being nice away from home. 


. What Jesus means is this: If ever it’s a case of Christ or 


family, family must go (cf. Matt. 10:35-37). It’s loving our 
family more than Christ that our Lord condemns (Luke 
14:20). Yet we must also remember that Christ meets us 
to be loved én our family. To disregard them, to shirk our 
responsibility of a loving tongue and conduct toward them, 
is to fail to love Christ. 


B. You've got to hate yourself (v.26). 


1. This does not mean suicide or an abuse of your body. 


YS 


What Jesus means is: You've got to kill that part of yourself 
which is constantly fighting God and godliness — your old 
Adam, your unholy passions and will (cf. Gal. 5:20, 21, 24; 
Matt. 5:28-30). No part of our body dare stand in the way 
of a total devotion to Christ. 


C. You've got to carry a cross (v.27). 


i. 


Before you can, you've got to put somebody down — your 
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selfish self. Can’t carry yourself on a pillow and still carry 
your cross after Christ. 

2. This cross is not just any pain you suffer; not just lingering 
sickness; tragedy, trouble. This is a cross, yet not the cross 
to which Jesus refers here. 

3. This cross is the suffering you endure as Christ’s follower. 
The cross is: 

a. The sacrifice of family and self (v.26). 

b. The sacrifice of goods (v.33). 

c. The sacrifice of the world’s friendly and popular acclaim 
(John 15:18-21; Rom.12:2). It hurts to be different, to 
shine in the cold, unfriendly darkness. 


D. You've got to give up all your goods (v.33). 
1. This doesn’t mean you've got to sell all your possessions. 
2. It does mean: 
a. You can’t serve Christ and goods at the same time (Matt. 
5:24). 
b. You can’t be more concerned about your goods than you 
are about pleasing Christ (Matt. 6:25-34). 
c. Rather you should view your goods only as gifts from 
God to be used for the betterment of others. 


Conclusion: You can pay this high cost only as you ponder that 
Christ didn’t count the cost for you. Again cf. Phil.2:5-11. Christ 
spared nothing, not even His life, for our eternal benefit. Only that 
sacrifice for our salvation can inspire us to pay this high cost of follow- 
ing Him. 

Richmond Heights, Mo. HERBERT E. HOHENSTEIN 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
LUKE 15:11-32 


How many stories you have read or viewed about proud and stub- 
born fathers! It is a favorite theme with writers and dramatists. A son 
will do something against his father’s wishes. He will marry a girl of 
whom his father does not approve, or he will take up a line of work 
different from what his father intended, or he will bring disgrace upon 
the family name. As a result, the father is outraged. He disowns the 
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boy and refuses to speak to him, perhaps for years. No amount of 
pleading will change his mind. Stern, proud, unforgiving — this js 
just the way a lot of fathers are. 

But not the heavenly Father. In our text Jesus shows us that God 
has an entirely different attitude toward His children. He is kind and 
generous. He gladly receives His wayward children back if they return 
penttently. He is 

Our Forgiving Father 


I. We disappoint our heavenly Father and discredit ourselves as His 
children 


A. In some cases we are like the younger son. We upset His plans 
for us, waste blessings and resources that He has put at our 
disposal, bring disgrace upon His name by our loose and im- 
moral lives. (Vv. 12-14) 


Often we bring much unhappiness and misery upon ourselves 
in the process. Sickness, poverty, emotional disturbance often 
follow. God uses them to bring us to our senses. (Vv. 14-17) 


B. In other cases we are more like the older son. We are rather 
conscientious and obedient. We stay at home and behave our- 
selves, remain active church members, etc. But we develop an 
unloving attitude toward those who have strayed more obviously 
than we. The older brother, too, was guilty of wrong in this 
very attitude. (Vv. 25-28) 


C. In both cases we disappoint our heavenly Father and discredit 
ourselves as His children. It hurts and disgusts Him when we 
act this way. By so doing we forfeit any claim to His love. The 
younger son was not exaggerating (v.19). Of course, the older 
son should have made the same admission. All of us should 
make it. 


Il. Our forgiving Father wants and takes us back 


A. God wants us back. With His kind and forgiving attitude He 
encourages us to return. Through the Gospel and the outreach 
of the church He repeatedly invites us to return. Christ knew 
well how much God wants His wayward children to return. He 

is God. He came into the world in order to make our return 

possible. He, the divine and innocent Son, was disowned on the 

cross that we, the guilty ones, might be pardoned. (Matt. 27:46) 
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B. God takes us back immediately and wholeheartedly. He com- 
pletely erases the memory of our wrongdoing — no grudge, no 
probation, no condition — but a warm and loving welcome. He 
showers a wealth of His blessings on us and expresses His joy 
at our return. (Vv. 20:22-24) 


lll. We should return penitently to our forgiving Father and should 
encourage others to do the same 


A. Whenever and however we are wayward, we should admit it 
(vv. 18, 19). We dare not take the Father's attitude for granted. 
He is kind and forgiving but not soft. Unless we are truly 
penitent, there can be no warm and friendly reception. Espe- 
cially when we are in the position of the older brother, such 
penitence is difficult, but we must acknowledge our sin — to 
God and to ourselves. 


B. We should encourage and welcome other wayward children who 
return, no matter how seriously and obviously they may have 
strayed. We should share the joy of the Father over their return. 
(Vv. 28, 32) 


Conclusion: Last Sunday was Father’s Day. A lot of attention was 
devoted to human fatherhood at that rime. It’s good that we have 
a chance today to turn our thoughts to tne One from whom all father- 
hood gets it meaning. Let's approach Him today in worship, and 
always, in the right way. Let’s penitently confess we are unworthy of 
all His love and goodness. Let’s gratefully accept His forgiveness in 
Jesus Christ. Let’s give loving encouragement to others who want to 
do the same. In just a few moments we shall be praying the Lord’s 
Prayer. As we do this, part of it should have a deepened significance — 
‘Our Father . . . forgive us our trespasses.” Amen. 


St. Louis, Mo. MILTON L. RUDNICK 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JOHN 8:1-11 


(This pericope is generally regarded as not coming from the pen of 
St.John. Lenski refuses to treat it at all on that ground. But it is 
regarded with almost equal unanimity as a true record of an historical 
incident in our Savior’s life. The story represents one of the clearest 
distinctions between Law and Gospel to be found in the Bible.) 
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We are constantly called upon to make judgments. Which roa 
looks better? Which hat? Which TV program? We also delight in 
making judgments about our neighbors. Sometimes this may be harm. 
less. The municipal judge, of course, has a solemn command from 
God to pass judgment. But, as a rule, you and I have no right to make 
judgments concerning our neighbor. Instead we have the responsibility 
and the privilege of walking in tender charity with him. Let us see this 


as we consider our text under the theme: 


Man’s Judgment and the Judgment of God 


I. Man’s judgment 


A. Upon himself. 


1. As a rule, man cannot pass judgment upon others until he 


has rendered a reasonably favorable judgment upon himself 
in the same area. 


. The Pharisees could not condemn the adulteress until they 


had subconsciously judged themselves to be pure in the area 
of the Sixth Commandment. 


. Man is forever busy judging himself to be reasonably hol; 


and deserving in the sight of God. Luther: “In the monastery 
I could glibly ask God to forgive me, because I was quite 
confident that I had not really sinned. Today I have been 
obedient to my prior. I have fasted and prayed. Therefore, 
God, be merciful to me for these sins, which really aren't 
sins.” (See his exposition of this text.) 


4. And so today. 


B. Upon others. 


a 


NO 


In the next — instantaneous, harsh, and done for the unspeak- 
ably evil motive of entrapping the pure and holy Son of 
God. No effort made to help the poor woman. “Away with 
her! Her blood be on us and our children!” 


. Today. Examples of hasty, harsh, and hypocritical judg- 


ments abound in every congregation. Like the Pharisees we 
condemn the adulteress and then lust over books and movies 
which are equally sinful. So often we cut another person 
down so that we may appear taller to ourselves in com- 
parison. 
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1 roast Il. God’s judgment 
sien A. To condemnation. 

harm. 

from 1. Upon the Pharisees. “Let him that is without sin among you 
make cast the first stone.” After Christ's question the Pharisees, 
ibility hurled to the ground by this thunderbolt of the Law, see 
2e this themselves so clearly that they forget all about the adulteress 


and sneak away. 


2. The adulteress. She has suffered under a form of judgment. 
She has been caught in the act. Crime, witnesses, judge, and 
jury —all are ready. She can only bow her head and await 
the first stone. 


3. Upon us. “All have sinned and come short of the glory of 
til he God” (Rom. 3:23). The first goal of Christ's kingdom is to 
mselt reduce all men to a full awareness of their own sinfulness. 


The adulteress symbolizes the proper reaction of all mortals 


they in the presence of the holy God. Alone with Him who had 
> area so easily unmasked the Pharisees’ wickedness, she feels that 

now she has to do with something much more awful than 
holy the accusations of men (or even of her own conscience), 


that now, through a new insight, she finds herself face to face 


istery 
’ with the essential and inescapable consequence of sin, the 


i 
ie actual breach between herself and holiness. (See Dods, 
Soe Expositor’s Bible ) 

ren't 4. Upon Jesus. “He hath made Him to be sin for us who knew 
no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God in 

Him.” (2 Cor.5:21) 
B. Of forgiveness (v.11). No strings attached to Christ’s offer of 
forgiveness. (Can anyone doubt that it was received by the 
eak- adulteress?) The second goal of Christ's kingdom is to convince 
n of all men that God has fully forgiven their sins. God can and 
with will forgive great sins only to (self-confessed) great sinners. 
Subtly the devil seeks to persuade us to offer “conditional” for- 
udg- giveness to those who tithe, to those who attend Bible class, to 
| we those who commune at least five times a year, to those who 
vies participate actively in the PTR. To the adulteress, Jesus said: 
son “Hath no man condemned thee? ... Neither do I condemn 
om- thee. Go, and sin no more.” “Being justified freely by His grace 


through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” (Rom. 3:24) 
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Ill. Our new life under God's judgment 


A. In relation to God. First Table of the Law. Devoted gratitude. 
“If the love shown us in forgiveness is no barrier to sin, it is 
because we have not been in earnest as yet about our sin, and 
forgiveness is but a name.” (Dods) THI 


B. In relation to our neighbor. Second Table. Bighearted charity. 
This is one of the indispensable characteristics of a redeemed 


and forgiven child of God. No judgments against others, : 
Incidentally, notice how Christ refused to give a judgment on anc 
the question of stoning because it was not within His province Hit 
to do so. The adulteress might have said: “You let your stones ] 
lie, and I will not pick up any to throw at you.” The Pharisees 19: 
should have said: “Please pray God to forgive us. We will do We 
the same for you.” When one thinks properly concerning his sec 
own sinfulness, everyone else seems a perfect saint in contrast. Gr 
“If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar” tic’ 
(1 John 4:20). “Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those an 
who trespass against us.” Luke 6:36-42, the Gospel for the day. Fa: 
The parable of the unjust steward, etc. 

Conclusion: The story of the adulteress is a story straight from the Ea 
heart of God, to purify our thinking, to crush every proud heart, to thi 
comfort every crushed heart, to keep us mindful of our privilege and an 
duty of manifesting toward our neighbors the charity and forgiveness st! 
which we have received from God. bu 

Milwaukee, Wis. HERBERT T. MAYER 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF INDIA ANALYZES EAST AND WEST 
A Study on the basis of Sarvepalli Radhak- 
rishnan, East and West (New York: Har- 
per and Bros., 1956). 

Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan is respected as a scholar both in the East 
and in the West. He has had a long career at Oxford and Benares 
Hindu University. At the present time he is vice-president of India. 

In his Beatty Lectures, delivered at McGill University, October, 
1954, Radhakrishnan seeks to find rapprochement between East and 
West. The first lecture dealt with the spirit of Indian culture; the 
second treated Western culture and evaluated the contributions of 
Greece, Macedon, Rome, Egypt, Christianity, Islam, Crusades, Scholas- 
ticism, the Renaissance, the Reformation, the rise of natural sciences, 
and modern philosophy; the third dealt with problems faced by the 
East and West. 

According to a long view, Radhakrishnan held, there is not an 
Eastern view different from a Western view. He seeks to demonstrate 
this by tracing the history of man through a long evolutionary period 
and showing common denominators. Yet “culture is not the super- 
structure of the material means of production as the Marxists believe,” 
but “the social institutions, economic arrangements, and scientific be- 
liefs are all bound together by certain ideals, by which men overcome 
the dualism of their nature, the animal and the human, instinct and 
intellect, individual and society” (17). The ideals are sought in the 
religions and philosophies of the cultures. 

The Vedic culture, of which only a few aspects can be given here, 
is described with special sympathy. In opposition to logical positiv- 
ism it holds that the Real is infinite, ineffable, unreachable, unaffected 
by conditions of space and time. “Beliefs, opinions, dogmas belong 
to the contingent order and are variable and changing while truth 
is eternal and changeless” (25). All that exists or has existed is only 
a partial showing forth of the Real. “The essential religious experi- 
ence is not a matter of belief in a set of propositions but is a move- 
ment of the whole self to the daily challenge of actual human re- 
lations” (24). 

Other religions and philosophies of the East and West are discussed 


in the light of the above method of thought. 
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In his treatment of Christianity Radhakrishnan attempts to show 
influences of Persia and India on New Testament thought. He espe: 
cially seeks to show similarities between Vedic thought and words 
of Jesus. Jesus had a consciousness of God which we should likewise 
develop. 


In the last chapter the author points to limitations of the Marxist 
theory, the evil of “political parochialism,” and holds that the cold 
war is a conflict for the soul of man. “With the spread of education 
and rise in people’s demands, a process of liberalization, even in 
Communist countries, is inevitable. If it is impeded, like all totali- 
tarian regimes, they will disappear through their own internal con- 
tradictions” (116). The spirit of man must govern technology. Hence 
there is need for religion not “of the dogmatic schools, not one of 
fanaticism that is afraid of the light but for a creative spiritual re. 
ligion” (121). 

In the conclusion Radhakrishnan states: “Especially in matters of 
religion we must understand the valuable work of the sages of other 
countries and ages. . . . The separation of East and West is over” 
(130f.). 


Dr. Radhakrishnan seeks to find a common denominator in the 
impasse between East and West. It is refreshing to note some of the 
problems faced by Western thinkers and stated against a background 
which includes the East as well as the West (e.g., “we suffer because 
of our emphasis on the achievements of mind and neglect of the 
values of spirit,” 12). The author has a profound insight into West- 
ern philosophy as well as Eastern. Hence he strives to show similari- 
ties between the two and also indicate indebtedness. Dr. Radhak- 
rishnan presents the culture and philosophy of the East with 
sympathetic loyalty in Western idiom. Certainly he has a deep grasp 
of the spiritual depths which went into the making of modern India 
and the Orient. He seeks to approach Christianity with a nobility 
derived from the most sublime basis which his orientation has to offer. 
This presages the time when the proclamation of convictions will no 
longer follow nationalistic lines but will be free for men everywhere. 
The Christian reader rejoices over some of the statements (e.g., “the 
attitude of the ordinary Hindu to the Christian religion is one of 
sympathetic understanding and appreciation. Christianity has been 
with us from the second century A.D. It has not merely the rights 
of a guest but the rights of a native,” 35). With regard to Luther 
Dr. Radhakrishnan states: “Luther looked upon the whole Latin heri- 
tage as anathema. It spelled worldliness and corruption. For Luther 
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works were of no account. They are not the measure of salvation, 
though they may be the consequence” (92). This reviewer hopes 
that the author, although burdened by many duties and broad re- 
sponsibilities, will have an opportunity to study Luther with the same 
profound approach that he has given Eastern and Western philosophical 
thought. On the basis of thoughts expressed in his lectures one would 
be inclined to think that he would delight in Luther’s emphasis on 
the total personality in the Christian life, whereby the spiritual life 
of man, harmonized with God in Christ, must manifest itself in all 
the contexts of life and give quality to action. 

The book abounds with statements of poetic insight and beauty: 
“Creative life is possible only for those who are capable of concen- 
tration and integrity, who have the courage to be lonely in their minds. 
It is in moments of solitariness that we glimpse visions of truth and 
beauty, bring them down to earth, clothe them with emotions, carve 
them into words, cast them in movements or frame them into philo- 
sophies” (21). 

E. L. LUEKER 
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1 cor. 11:10 IN THE LIGHT OF QUMRAN ANGELOLOGY 


Under this heading Dr. J. A. Fitzmyer (Jerusalem) in New Testa. 
ment Studies (October 1957) discusses 1 Cor.11:10: “That is why 
a woman ought to have a veil on her head, because of the angels 
(RSV), in the light of two passages in the Qumran literature which 
mention the presence of angels in sacred gatherings. The first refers 
to men who would take part in God’s war, and these had to be “perfect 
both in spirit and body”... “for holy angels accompany their armies’ 
(1 QM VII. 4—G). The second pertains to the exclusion of the 
physically unfit from assemblies of the congregation “for holy angels 
are (present) in their [congre]}gation” (1 QSa ii. 3—11). He infers 
from these passages: “In such an assembly, Paul says, the woman is 
to wear upon her head a veil dia tovs ayyéhous. We are invited by 
the evidence from Qumran to understand that the unveiled head of 
a woman is like a bodily defect which should be excluded from such 
an assembly, ‘because holy angels are present in their congregation.” 
Dr. Fitzmyer rejects the suggestion that the apostle here refers to 
evil angels. The reference is evidently to good angels. The writer's 
explanation comes quite close to the old interpretation: The woman 
was to wear a veil “because the holy angels were present in the Chris- 
tian assemblies and witnessed the propriety or impropriety of their 
conduct, as reflecting honor or dishonor on Christ and his cause.” 
While the Qumran scrolls throw no special light on Paul’s use of 
éEovoiav, Dr. Fitzmyer follows Kittel in assuming that the word was 
understood in the sense of veil by the Jewish members of the Corin- 
thian church. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE SOVIETS AND THE SAVIOR 


Mlada Fronta (“Young Front”) is the name of a Prague newspaper. 
Some months ago the editors published the letter of a member of 
the Communist Youth League, Peter Lippert of Sokolov. 

In his letter Peter swung out against the phony “peace campaign’ 
conducted by the League. Everybody wants peace, he observed. But 
is peace possible without God? From his own reading of the Bible, 
he said, he had learned that God “laughs in His heavens” at those 
who think that man is able to accomplish anything on his own. Peace, 
he wrote, can be found “only in our Savior and in His firm promises.” 

Peter had more to say. He raised the question of the creation of 
372 
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mankind. The earth, he argued, cannot be explained as the product 
of some administrative procedure. Did the 92 chemical elements 
simply decide to come together on their own? Did the Party order 
them to do so? Young Peter then recalled how the early Christian 
martyrs had died for their faith. They could have saved their lives, 
he pointed out, by renouncing their faith. Instead, they prayed for 
that eternal life which God had promised them and which is a free 
gift to men. 

In conclusion, the writer begged the editors not to throw his letter 
away. He was willing, he said, to pay his whole week’s wages to have 
the letter printed. The editors were persuaded and published the letter, 
saying that the communication raised “a number of interesting and very 
important questions, whose clarification we consider indispensable.” 


So heavy was the response to this letter that the editors said it would 
have had to enlarge the paper from 6 to 20 pages to print all the 
replies. Within a month some 220 letters had come in. Of these 102 
“defended” religion, as the editors put it; 115 expressed themselves 
against the sentiments of Peter Lippert. Among the opponents were 
87 young people. 


What shall one say about this situation? For one thing, young Lip- 
pert’s confession of faith is enough to touch the heart. At the same 
time, the nature of the responses contained in the letters to the editor 
reveals to what extent atheistic Communism is successful in its op- 
position to the Christian religion, by fair means or foul. When all is 
said and done, it is unmistakably clear that the Soviets have no room 
in their system for our Savior. Yet they will never quite extinguish 
the Christian faith. God has His elect also behind the Iron Curtain. 
Peter Lippert is surely one of them. MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


SEARS ROEBUCK AND SYNOD 


Our title is not intended to suggest that our church is for sale. Nor 
do we want to imply that any portion of the millions of dollars worth 
of property owned by our church can be purchased at Sears Roebuck 
prices. The big mail-order firm is introduced here only as the one 
industry in which the pension trust fund has undertaken to buy com- 
pany stock and now seems to have controlling interest in the company. 
So far no other corporation has taken this step, which could involve 
acomplete shift in economic power over the institutions of what is 
euphemistically labeled “free enterprise.” As a result Sears Roebuck 
is socializing itself by way of its own trust fund. As a consequence 
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the management of this vast enterprise finds itself responsible only 
to itself. Stockholders have only such rights as the trustees condescend 
to grant. 

A recent pamphlet made available by the Fund for the Republic 
and entitled Economic Power and the Free Society discusses the power 
potential of the many pension funds established by industry, which, in 
the years ahead, will probably level out at somewhere between seventy 
and eighty billion dollars. Here is a naked power vehicle that could 
create a kind of slavery which the world has not witnessed so far. In 
point of fact, a small group of men, with the power of decision over 
pension funds, have in their hands a power over our economy “which 
makes the medieval feudal system look like a Sunday School party” 
(p. 14). Five hundred corporations control two thirds of our nonfarm 
economy, and that represents almost one half of the manufacturing 
production of the entire world. 


We have a twofold purpose for involving our Synod in this de- 
scription of unparalleled economic power. For one thing, our denom- 
ination is part of the society where such power is concentrated in 
a few men. Let us suppose this handful of people decided to misdirect 
this power. A situation could develop which would make it even more 
difficult for the church to carry on its work here in America than other 
churches have found it to be under Soviet rule. All this makes it 
particularly imperative for any church, especially our own, to help 
inform public opinion in such a way as to prevent the use of this new 
economic power toward tyrannical ends. 


Moreover, all this should help us to appreciate the fact that our own 
Board for Support and Pensions has consistently and vigorously re- 
sisted all attempts to invest its funds in the work of the church. In 
other words, it has refused to buy into the church program. If it were 
to yield on this point, it could gather enough power into the hands 
of the members of this board to have the deciding vote on every major 
issue confronting the church in terms of financial requirements. The 
final step in this process might well be that the management of the 
church would really be responsible only to itself. 


Church autocracy is fearful enough, as history and experience have 
shown. Add to this the possibility of almost total control through pen- 
sion funds, and you get the outlines of an ecclesiastical control over 
individual lives great enough “to make your hair curl,” to borrow 
a phrase from a former Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 


MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 
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THE CHURCH IN THE INNER CITY 


For years the Lutheran Human Relations Association has been trying 
to alert the proper authorities of our Synod to the short-sightedness 
shown by congregations that move out of changing communities. Its 
thesis has been that these churches ought to stay and be supported, 
where necessary, by the respective Districts until such a time as re- 
newed interest would develop in the needs of the inner city. That 
time is now almost at hand. Supported by a vast outlay of federal 
funds, many metropolitan communities are beginning to concentrate 
on rehabilitating these inner areas. This change will open even wider 
the door of opportunity for the Lutheran Church. For even now, before 
the program has got fully under way, the people that are moving into 
the inner city are predominantly Protestant. 

“To the inner city come the newest arrivals in the metropolis,” says 
a recent report by the Bureau of Social and Religious Research of the 
Garrett Biblical Institute. “Here they live until they become established 
and can move to a more desirable part of town. A quarter of a century 
ago the major group of newcomers was the European immigrant; now 
the newcomers are Southerners, both white and Negro. The older 
residents of the inner city area are predominantly Roman Catholic, 
but the new are predominantly Protestant; hence the opportunity 
for. . . evangelism.” 

Possibly this is enough of a nota bene for the mission boards of our 
church and for our metropolitan planning councils. So far no strategy 
exists to reckon with these developments. 

MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 
A REVEALING BALANCE 


One of the sprightliest journals on the American scene is a national 
Roman Catholic weekly known as America. Once a year its editors 
balance the best religious books that were written during the pre- 
vious twelve months by Roman Catholic authors. In the compilation 
for 1957 four books on Mary and two on the Bible (one on the pro- 
log of St.John and one on The Acts) are listed and described. This 
clearly reveals where the greater interest is to be found within that 
church body. 

This is one of many items that have made church leaders in other 
denominations wonder out loud at times whether Roman Catholicism 
is really Christian, as it claims to be. Few developments have had 
more tragic consequences for Christendom than Rome’s overemphasis 
on devotions to Mary. Our strongest hope for preventing the Roman 
Catholic Church from sinking even farther down into the quagmire 
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of superstition can be found in the renewed vigor with which the 
Scriptures are being studied by the scholars of that sadly misguided 
denomination. MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Omaha, Nebr.— Weekday religious classes give children “a better 
solid religious education” than do Sunday schools, Dr. Minor C. Miller, 
executive secretary of the Virginia Council of Churches, said here. 

In his state, he told a gathering of weekday religious education 
specialists, less than half the children aged 6 to 16 are enrolled in Sun- 
day schools, “after three centuries of separate denominational effort.” 

This is in contrast to weekday classes, he said, noting that “95 per 
cent of the pupils who have the opportunity to participate have 
enrolled.” 

Sacramento, Calif.— A group of California Democratic leaders 
scored a proposal to tax nonprofit parochial and private schools as 
“sheer economic folly.” 

In a joint statement they defended the tax-exempt status of the 
schools as “morally right, legally justified, and economically sensible.” 

Washington, D.C.— Mixed marriages are much more common 
among Roman Catholics than among Protestants and Jews, but 94 
per cent of American married couples are of the same religious faith, 
the Census Bureau reported here. 

The bureau estimated that in the country as a whole there are 
26,916,000 marriages where both partners are Protestant, 8,361,000, 
Catholic; and 1,258,000 Jewish. In mixed marriages, there are 
2,255,000 marriages between Protestants and Catholics; 57,000 between 
Protestants and Jews; and 41,000 between Catholics and Jews. 

Portland, Oreg. — A suit to determine whether Salem, Oreg., school 
children should be dismissed from classes to receive religious instruc- 
tion was filed in Marion County circuit court by the father of two 
children. 

Felix L. Dilger, who filed the action against the school district alleged 
that the request to have his children dismissed from classes at West 
Salem grade school for not more than two hours a week was denied. 

The father contended he has a “natural and moral duty to provide 
such spiritual or religious education for his children.” 

Harrisburg, Pa.— Bus transportation provided Catholic parochial 
school pupiis by a Pennsylvania public school district was illegal, the 
state Justice Department ruled here. 
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Washington, D.C.— Two out of three persons over 14 years of 
age in the United States regard themselves as Protestants and one in 
four as Roman Catholic, the Census Bureau reported here. 

These statistics were based on a sample survey made last March by 
the bureau among 35,000 households in 330 areas across the country. 
In the survey answers to the question “What is your religion?” were 
obtained on a voluntary basis. 

The census takers learned that 96 per cent of the people surveyed 
considered themselves as having a specific denominational preference. 
Only 3 per cent said they had “no religion,” and 1 per cent refused 
to answer the question. 

If the results of the survey are projected to the country’s population 
as a whole, 79,000,000 above the age of 14 are Protestants, 30,700,000 
are Catholics, 3,900,000 Jews; and 1,500,000 are members of some 
other religious group. There would be some 3,200,000 with no religion. 


Washington, D.C.— Total membership in Baptist churches in 105 
countries has increased to 22,068,058, a rise of 1,014,165 in a year. 
The bulk of Baptists — 19,447,899 — are members of 17 U.S. Bap- 
tist bodies. 


St. Louis, Mo.— Although the government of India has restricted 
the number of missionaries allowed to enter the country, it is “not 
unfriendly to the church,” a Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod official 
said here. 

Dr. Arnold H. Grumm, Synod’s First Vice-President, said India is 
“trying to play fair with all religions,” even though “they want Indians 
to handle things.” 

On his return from a six-week visit to Missouri Synod missionaries, 
lay members, and national pastors in India, Dr. Grumm said that grow- 
ing urbanization and industrialization, combined with the efforts of 
the churches, are working toward the breakdown of the caste system. 

The resurgence of Hinduism, he said, may contribute to the strength 
of the Christian Church in India. “If anyone joins the church now,” 
he said, “he has to give up something. Membership under those cir- 
cumstances means something.” 


Miami, Fla.— The right of the University of Miami and the Dade 
County School Board to deny a 37-year-old self-professed atheist the 
Opportunity to intern for a teaching position in the county’s school 
system was upheld here by the Third District Court of Appeals. 

The appellate court’s decision declared that the university had a duty 
to safeguard its young, impressionable minds from new teachers “hav- 
ing attitudes or fanatical ideas such . . . as atheism.” 
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Atlantic City, N.J.— Plans have been set in motion for an explora- 
tory meeting to examine present co-operative activities in American 
Lutheranism and the possibility of extending such joint efforts. 

At its 40th annual meeting here the National Lutheran Council 
voted to ask its member churches to approve a meeting of its executive 
committee with representatives of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod and other Lutheran bodies in the United States. 

Atlantic City, N.J.—Relief shipments into Hungary by the Lu- 
theran World Federation were suspended last summer, it was disclosed 
here, when the Hungarian Government refused to renew its agreement 
for duty-free entry of supplies. 

Hungary’s ban on material aid from church agencies, the National 
Lutheran Council was told at its 40th annual meeting, presaged the 
development of the crisis between the state and the Hungarian Lu- 
theran Church which flared into the open a few months later. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The first annual conference of the newly 
formed Lutheran Society for Worship, Music, and the Arts will be 
conducted here. June 18—21, on the campus of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Plans for the conference, which is open to Lutheran musicians, artists, 
dramatists, and writers, were revealed by Gerhard Cartford, music 
director at Lutheran Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

New York.—A pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church and 
three of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod were among 18 stu- 
dent work leaders of various denominations to receive the 1959 Campus 
Christian Workers grant of the Danforth Foundation of Chicago. 

One of the recipients of the award was the Rev. Clifford Swanson, 
pastor of the student congregation at St.Olaf College in Northfield, 
Minn., since 1954. 

Members of the Missouri Synod who received the Danforth grant 
were the Rev. Ralph L. Moellering, pastor at Chicago Medical Center 
since 1953; the Rev. Frederick A. Bartling of Pullman, Wash., campus 
pastor for Washington State College and the University of Idaho; and 
the Rev. Normand J. Widiger, former University of Alabama campus 
pastor, now a graduate student at the University of Chicago. 

New York.— After a lapse of nearly seven years, Lutheran World 
Relief will resume shipments of relief supplies to Poland. 

Plans to send in an initial shipment of 25 tons of clothing and 
150 infant layettes late in February for distribution through Polish 
Lutheran churches were announced after the annual meeting of the 
agency’s board of directors here. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missourt. 


WITH PAUL IN GREECE. By Robert S. Kinsey. Nashville: The Par- 
thenon Press, 1957. 203 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

From the standpoint of pure reading experience this is one of the most 
thoroughly enjoyable bocks we have read in a long time. The author, 
a Lutheran minister, but an archaeologist by avocation, retraces St. Paul’s 
steps and with infectious delight and exuberant abandon recreates scenes 
and situations described or alluded to in the Acts of the Apostles and in 
St. Paul’s correspondence with his Greek congregations. If Pastor Kinsey 
waxes somewhat overenthusiastic in the course of some of his etymological 
excursions, he makes ample atonement by his refusal to be dull. Happy 
are all such, for they shall inherit the reading public. Pastors can read 
this book with profit, and laymen will thank them for recommending it. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


ANCIENT ROMAN RELIGION. Edited by Frederick C. Grant. New 
York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1957. xxxv and 252 pages. Paper, 
$1.75; cloth, $3.50. 

The judicious selection of texts that this book offers from writings 
reflecting ancient Roman religious views and practices should greatly 
interest the Bible student who desires to get a surer feel of the New 
Testament’s pulse. One who reads, for example, the quotations dealing 
with apotropaic rituals designed to avert the displeasure of the spirit world 
will gain a new appreciation of the impact St. Mark’s Gospel must have 
had on his Roman readers, who could not fail to note that here was One 
who could successfully encounter the most sinister demonic forces — with- 
out gibberish! Conflict with the pretensions of the imperial cultus, as sug- 
gested by the inscriptions translated on pp. 173 ff., underscores the com- 
petitive strategy in the lofty titles accompanying the mention of Jesus on 
the pages of the New Testament. This book, like its companion volumes 
in “The Library of Religion” series, cannot fail to enrich. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD: WAYFARING WITNESS. By Stuart C. 

Henry. New York: Abingdon Press, 1957. 224 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

Henry, associate professor of religion at Southern Methodist University, 

might have titled his book on the great 18th-century evangelist George 

Whitefield: From the Tavern to the Tabernacle, for it contains a biograph- 

ical sketch of the man who was initiated to the world and its culture while 
379 
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serving ale and gin in a public house, but who made such an impact on 
the culture of his day that nearly 200 years after his death the name of this 
Calvinian Methodist is still spoken with reverence and amazement. Per- 
sistent in holding to the decrees — because his own life seemed such per- 
suasive evidence for the doctrine — Whitefield broke with John Wesley, 
only to have the contemporary Arminian eulogize him in death. In a little 
over 30 years Whitefield preached 18,000 sermons and made seven trips 
to America. He is buried at Newburyport, Mass. With burning zeal he 
preached to crowds numbering thousands in field and moor, undeterred 
by opposition and unafraid of consequences. In a day in which Terpsichore 
graces even congregational bulletins, it is encouraging to read that the 
Philadelphia Dancing Academy “folded up” because of lack of patronage 
in consequence of Whitefield’s preaching. 

Henry covers both the faith and the theology of Whitefield adequately. 
The grace-good works controversy between the Wesleys and Whitefield is 
well treated, and the selection of sources to illustrate the controversial 
points is a good one. There are many notes, a chronology, a bibliography, 
and an excellent index. PHIL J. SCHROEDER 


THE THREE WORLDS OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER. By Robert Payne. 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1957. 252 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 
Robert Payne is a noted writer of biographies. His style carries the 
reader along; his subject is an arresting one. To him Schweitzer is the 
“Hero of Africa,” a continent still imperfectly understood by Europeans. 
Schweitzer’s mission, according to Payne, “was nothing less than to revive 
by his writing and by his example the lost purposes of western civiliza- 
tion” (p. 240). 

Although Payne has a fine understanding of Schweitzer’s work as a med- 
ical missionary at Lambaréné, his analysis of Schweitzer’s theological con- 
cepts must be regarded as particularly precise. His presentation of 
Schweitzer’s thought in The Quest of the Historical Jesus is sympathetic 
and authentic. Payne’s explanation of Schweitzer’s idea of Ehrfurcht, 
primitive and mysterious, more than “reverence,” on pp. 128 ff. is note- 
worthy. Disagreement with Schweitzer’s theological position does not 
lessen this reviewer's readiness to acknowledge the clearness of the author 
when presenting those views. Payne’s appreciation of Schweitzer as musi- 
cian dves justice to this aspect of Schweitzer’s activities. 

This biography will rank as an outstanding presentation of the life of 
an outstanding figure of the twentieth century. CARL S. MEYER 


NIETZSCHES IDEEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DES CHRISTENTUMS 
UND DER KIRCHE. By Ernst Benz. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1956. 

vi and 180 pages. Cloth, 18 guilders; paper, 15 guilders. 
Nietzsche, a foe of Christ and His church, believed that the original 
purposes of Jesus of Nazareth were entirely perverted in the subsequent 
history of the church. As the philosopher followed by leaders among the 
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Nazis, he had a sinister effect on the religious life of Germany in the 
20th century. He in turn was influenced in his thinking by Schopenhauer, 
Lagarde, Heinrich Heine, Karl Marx, and others. With meticulous detail 
and careful documentation Benz treats Nietzsche’s ideas in the first part 
of his monograph; the Anreger, the stimulators of his thought, in the 
second. A concluding chapter brings an excellent summary of the con- 
tent of the book. Benz has rendered a valuable service by his investigations 
on the restricted topic of this book. CARL S. MEYER 


CHRISTIAN ESSAYS IN PSYCHIATRY. Edited by Philip Mairet. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 187 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


Resulting from a series of meetings in England over a period of two 
years, this symposium is a statement about psychiatry from the Christian 
point of view, written by Christian — Anglican, Roman Catholic, and 
Methodist — doctors for pastors, theologians, and teachers. 

There is an overview of the problem, followed by a series of chapters 
discussing different psychiatric approaches. Two concluding chapters dis- 
cuss the difference in concepts of guilt between psychiatry and theology, 
and religious symptoms in mental illness. 

The authors freely admit that many differences were not reconciled, 
although these are mostly differences within psychology, and not between 
psychology and Christianity. Some differences that should have been 
brought out, e. g., determinism, are either ignored or too easily disposed of. 

The pastor still may be interested in the volume, however, for what it 
mainly purports to be, that is, an introduction to psychiatry for the clergy 
by Christian psychiatrists. K. H. BREIMEIER 


THE USE OF MUSIC IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By Vivian Sharp 
Morsch. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1956. 171 pages. Cloth. 
$3.00. 


“More doctrine and theology are taught through hymns and songs than 
through sermons or Sunday church school lessons. ... We need only to 
step into the average Sunday church school department and listen to the 
listless, toneless singing to realize that little if any plan or thought has 
gone into the use and integration of the music into the church school 
program.” The awareness of the need which these statements imply under- 
lies Mrs. Morsch’s completely down-to-earth blueprint for integrating music 
into the whole program of Christian education and worship. 

One of the chief values of the book is the wealth of suggestions for 
creative experiences in singing, choral speaking, listening, and using 
thythmic devices and instruments. There are seven pages of suggestions 
for a phonograph-record library in the church; a selection of anthems for 
children’s, youth, and adult choirs; and a list of 25 “hymns to grow on” 
for use with everyone from the primary department on up. 

Although there may be some difference of opinion in regard to the 
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choice of suggested musical titles, this will not detract from the usefulness 
of this book for the discriminating musical director. 

Choir directors, pastors, Christian day school teachers, Sunday school 
teachers, and others who have a concern for the right use of music in 
Christian education and worship will appreciate the 18 chapters of this 
book. HARRY G. COINER 


RELIGION IN CRISIS AND CUSTOM. Anton T. Boisen. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1955. 260 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 

A survey of sociological factors in denominational development in the 
United States, this volume asserts the thesis that in periods of crisis groups 
arise which show special fervor in their worship. As the crisis subsides, 
the denomination matures to a more settled and ordered form of worship. 

Original investigations of several small holiness groups and a survey 
of religious attitudes of every individual of a small town are the features 
of this pioneer study. 

While conclusions may represent the bias of the author more than the 
objective data would warrant and more than theological formulations 
might allow, the book is interesting to read and opens up possibilities for 
similar investigations. K. H. BREIMEIER 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST. By Jules Lebreton. 
Translated from the French. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1956. 
xxxix and 853 pages. Cloth. $7.00. 


Splendid scholarship that has read widely, also in Protestant literature; 
superb literary skill which survives translation from French into English; 
undisguised devotion to the Lord; confidence in the reliability of the 
record of Jesus’ words and works in the four Gospels; loyalty to distinc- 
tive Roman Catholic tenets —these and other characteristics have, since 
1930, won wide acclaim for this Jesuit scholar’s work. A Protestant, to be 
sure, would often dissent from his interpretation; but for method of treat- 
ment, aiming at widest possible appeal, he could learn much. Unfortu- 
nately the absence of an index to the Gospel texts treated detracts here 
from the usefulness of this book for reference purposes. 

VICTOR BARTLING 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. By J. A. Thompson, 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1957. Cloth. 
121 pages. $1.50. 

By any standard, Thompson's contribution here is knowledgeable and 
respectable. A tremendous amount of useful information has been packed 
into its few pages. As a result the style is not always the most readable, 
but especially if one reads and uses this work concurrently with some 
larger archaeological manual, one will not regret adding it to one’s shelves. 

Developments and changes sometimes come fast and furious in the 
archaeological field these days, and there are already certain significant 
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finds which Thompson will wish to include in any future edition of his 
work. On the whole, however, his footnotes point to the recent and 
readily available works of Albright and others. Albright’s chronology is 
followed in substance throughout, including the late date for the Exodus 
(but why is 586 given in the preface as the date for the fall of Jeru- 
salem? ). 

Wisely, we believe, the author has limited himself to pre-exilic times 
in this account. Since it is true that “there is such a wealth of important 
material from the postexilic period as to warrant treatment in a similar 
volume at a later date” (p.5), we can only hope that this date will not be 
too long delayed. HORACE D. HUMMEL 


THE HEBREW ILIAD: The History of the Rise of Israel Under Saul and 
David. Transl. by Robert H. Pfeiffer, with commentary by William G. 
Pollard. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 154 pages. Cloth. 
$2.50. 

To understand what this book is all about, the average reader had 
better review what Pfeiffer or some other modern introduction to the Old 
Testament has to say about the “former prophets,” especially 1 and 2 
Samuel. The introduction provided here to the documentary hypotheses 
and to other assumptions underlying the work is too brief to state many 
evidences (either pro or con) for that viewpoint or to give other details. 

What is here compared to Homer’s Iliad is what is otherwise known 
in Old Testament scholarship as “The Early Source of Samuel.” Pfeiffer 
thinks this epic may best be attributed to Ahimaaz, the son of David’s 
ptiest Zadok, who then deserves the title “Father of History,” rather than 
Herodotus. Pfeiffer has provided new translations of this presumed epic 
(and a few closely related narratives), while Pollard, echoing Pfeiffer, 
has written the introductory material. A similar work on The Hebrew 
Odyssey, reflecting “The Yahwist Source of the Pentateuch,” is con- 
templated 

Even assuming that no theological issues were involved, one finds here 
the same infuriating and frustrating cocksureness and definiteness which 
marks Pfeiffer’s other writings, along with not a little of the old, crass, 
“scissors and paste” manifestation of literary criticism, now becoming in- 
creasingly discredited. At the same time, while some details of Pfeiffer’s 
translation itself are, of course, moot, it is on the whole fresh and readable. 

The book seems to be intended more for secular students of the hu- 
manities than for students of the Sacred Scriptures. One might have hoped 
that Pollard would have compensated more for Pfeiffer’s palpable lack 
of theological concern; but on this point the reader is only referred to a 
bit of contemporary literature on the subject and assured that “an ade- 
quate solution to this problem does exist—so that the uniqueness and 
teality of the revelation which really took place within this culture be- 
comes strikingly clear and evident” (p.11). Pollard also concedes that 
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“the contrasts outweigh the similarities” (p.18) between the Greek and 
the Hebrew “epics.” 

At best, a huge question mark should be placed after this work. Perhaps 
campus pastors especially need to be alerted to help their students place 
works of this sort in their proper context. HoRACE D. HUMMEL 


ARAMAIC DOCUMENTS OF THE FIFTH CENTURY B. C. By G. R. 
Driver. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. 106 pages. Cloth. 35/—. 
This work is a reprint and slight revision of the 1954 editio princeps. 
The plates have been omitted, thus bringing the volume within the reach 
of the average purchaser, and certain other features of general interest 
have been included. It concerns itself with 13 letters written in Reichs- 
aramdisch from about the same period as the famous Elephantiné papyri. 
All contain instructions from a Persian satrap (or other high official) to 
subordinates, mostly in Egypt. 

These matters are treated in the historical introduction, followed by the 
texts themselves and probable translations. Nearly halt of the book is 
devoted to “philological notes,” characterized by that exhaustive and pains- 
taking detail for which Driver is famous. An appendix discusses other 
Accadian, Aramaic, and Greek documents dealing with the affairs of, pre- 
sumably, the same Arsham who figures so prominently in these letters. 
A glossary and index of Biblical references conclude the work. 

The neariy 200 Biblical references given are themselves sufficient to 
justify the review of so specialized a work in this theological journal. 
Careful study of these documents will be most rewarding, naturally, to 
the student of Biblical Aramaic. However, possible light is shed on 
many other portions of the Old Testament where Aramaic influence was 
strong, either in their original composition or in their subsequent trans- 
mission. Furthermore, the very fact that these letters shed some light, 
exiguous though it is, on an obscure but crucial period in the formation 
of the Old Testament canon should suffice to arouse the attention of 
some serious students of Scripture among our pastors. 

HORACE D. HUMMEL 


THE PROPHETS —PIONEERS TO CHRISTIANITY. By Walter G. 
Williams. New York: Abingdon Press, 1956. 233 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 

“Another book on the prophets!” Ordinarily, one would make that ex- 
clamation with rising inflection and full commendation (for, by almost 
any standards, the Old Testament prophets have much to say to our day). 
In this case, nevertheless, we are almost forced to use a falling inflection 
and turn thumbs down. 

The author, professor at Iliff School of Theology, Denver, says very 
little here that others have not already said —and said better. The work 
teems with gross oversimplifications, and only rarely is there any indication 
that anything less than total unanimity is to be found among scholars. 
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Apparently very few foreign sources were consulted, and not even all 
of the latest and best American ones. In general the author seems to be 
rather uncertain to whom he writes and for what purpose. 

What Williams means by “revelation” is not articulated and is evidently 
almost synonymous with “religious experience.” The book's title is mis- 
leading; in just what sense the prophets were “pioneers to Christianity” 
is never spelled out, except in some vague chronological or evolutionary 
sense, and there certainly is no deep concern with such problems as 
prophecy-fulfillment or the unity of the two Testaments. 


To be sure, a few interesting or valuable tidbits may be culled here or 
there, especially if the field is an unfamiliar one (for instance, the priest- 
hood is not denigrated, as in many earlier works of this nature, and an in- 
teresting reconstruction of Hosea’s marital experience is suggested ), but the 
“law of diminishing returns” sets in all too soon! We suggest some other 
book on the prophets. HorACE D. HUMMEL 


THE STUDY OF MISSIONS IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. By 
Olav Guttorm Myklebust. Volume II: 1900—1950. Oslo: Forlaget 
Land Og Kirke, 1957. 413 pages. Paper. N.K. 29.50. 

With this second volume Myklebust concludes his thorough and defini- 
tive report on the study of missions in theological education. He describes 
the historical process by which missions in the 20th century emerged as an 
independent theological discipline, building on the pioneering labors of the 
19th century described in Volume I. 

For seven long chapters he is the disciplined, restrained academic 
historian, but this gives all the more weight to the “significant conclusions” 
that finally come at the very end of Volume II. 


“That Christian missions has something of importance to contribute to 
Christian theology is the central contention of this work,” the author 
announces in his preface to the second book. Theology, as a whole, has 
been slow to take cognizance of this, Myklebust feels, because it still pre- 
supposes a static rather than a missionary church. Yet he finds cause for 
satisfaction that by 1950 there were 71 full-time professorships for mis- 
sions in North America and Continental Protestantism, with the Presby- 
terians leading all the rest in the number of mission chairs. 


If theology is a scientia ad praxin, this Norse missiologist argues, then 
all its disciplines come to a focus in missions. If missions is the concern 
of the whole church, then each pastor, wherever he serves, has a global 
ministry and ought to be trained to fulfill it. Should this training be given 
by integrating missions with all the various disciplines of theology or by 
devoting an independent chair to the subject? In Myklebust’s judgment, 
the answer is not independence or integration, but independence and in- 
tegration. 


Theological professors in every discipline as well as administrators of 
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seminaries and of church colleges will want to refer frequently to this 
study and its important conclusions. Although seminaries in the younger 
churches are not included in this study, it is a fair guess that, ironically 
enough, missions is generally given little attention in “mission” seminaries. 
W. J. DANKER 


THE COMMUNITY OF THE FUTURE. By Arthur E. Morgan. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: Community Service, 1957. 166 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Writing in a warm quiet style, Morgan reminds modern man that in the 
basic core of human culture there are values which are fundamental to 
human life. Present trends discernible in the political, economic, educa- 
tional, and religious life of urbanized America are jeopardizing the preser- 
vation of these values. Although Morgan recognizes the fact that some will 
call it visionary, he describes with simplicity the conditions he sees as 
necessary for both the community of the future and the future of com- 
munity. This community is neither the metropolis of today nor simply 
a village. It is a “community” in the deepest and finest sense of the term. 
It makes use of the advances of technology, but, most important, it is a 
setting for the fundamental, creative, wholesome intercourse of human 
beings. 

Morgan is a veteran writer in the area of the small community. He has 
lived a long vigorous life as a noted civil engineer, former college presi- 
dent, and the first chairman of the TVA. Christian readers will be dismayed 
by the critical, though restrained, attitude he displays toward revealed 
religion. Although he discusses “Religion in the Community of the 
Future,” he seems to associate all but a vague creative piety as coercive and 
destructive of freedom. Revelation, he feels, comes from very human 
sources. The book is best when he speaks of that which he knows. 

DAviD S. SCHULLER 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE: HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. By George Seaver. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 650 pages. Cloth. $6.95. 


While much missionary biography tends to run to uncritical hagiography, 
the Livingstone here portrayed has that full measure of human frailties 
which it takes to make his heroic virtues believable. 


Livingstone was lucky that he lived in the 19th century. He would 
have been a misfit in the 20th. In no sense a team player or — perish 
the thought — an “organization man,” he was a poor administrator and 
a rugged individualist, at his best when he disappeared into the bush for 
several years with a few faithful blacks and virtually no equipment. He 
is an excellent illustration for Max Weber’s thesis of Calvinism ’s Protestant 
ethic as an inner asceticism. 

The author for the most part contents himself with excerpts from Liv- 
ingstone’s famous exploration journals, arranged in chronological order 
and interlarded with illuminating observations and summaries. Although 
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this methodology is open to criticism, Seaver has done a very able and 
thorough job. It is a worthy companion piece to his well-known Aldert 
Schweitzer: The Man and His Mind. 


As a missiologist, Livingstone was in advance of many in his time and, 
for that matter, our own, when he remonstrated against using mission- 
aries as settled local pastors and urged, instead, wide itineration. How- 
ever, in advocating “native agency,’ the employment of natives with 
mission funds to serve as evangelists and church workers, he helped fix 
a harmful colonial mold on the church’s mission. 


It is sad irony, moreover, that Livingstone’s heroic missionary explora- 
tions prepared Africa to be carved up like a Thanksgiving turkey at the 
hands of Europe’s covetous colonial powers. Today this has led to a 
nationalistic ferment in Africa that often sees Communism or Islam as its 
only live options. 

Yet in an age when even frontier missionaries, to say nothing of the 
rest of us, can attach undue importance to the amenities of civilization, it 
is a wholesome corrective to read this unvarnished tale of a stubborn man 
constrained by the love of Jesus to slog wearily year after year across the 
unknown face of Africa, to drink from water holes polluted with buffalo 
urine, to sleep on wet ground for weeks when the rains came, to eat vile 
native foods or to starve when he was refused even these, to shake with 
fever, and to ruin a superb Scottish constitution that should by all rights 
have broken much earlier. 


He was a missionary, and he was a man. In the troubled days before it, 
the church will need many of whom both things can be said. 
W. J. DANKER 


CALVIN’S DOCTRINE OF THE WORD AND SACRAMENT. By 
Ronald S. Wallace. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1957. 253 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

The Scottish Presbyterian author gives Calvin’s doctrine of the Word 
and Sacrament a sympathetic hearing in a scholarly way, by letting Cal- 
vin's writings on the subjects speak for themselves. Many of the quotations 
are in the original Latin or French. Unfortunately the book has no index. 

Though his words often sound quite Lutheran, Calvin does not want 
to have his doctrine on the Word and Sacrament identified with that of 
the Lutherans. His rationalism appears in such syllogisms as the following: 
“A doctrine carrying many absurdities with it is not true. The doctrine of 
the corporeal presence of Christ is involved in many absurdities; therefore 
it follows that it is not true” (page 221). To Calvin the doctrine that the 
body of Christ is given with the bread even to unbelievers is such an 
absurdity. Wallace’s book is a direct guide to the wide gulf which 
separates Calvinism and Lutheranism in the doctrine of the Word and 
Sacrament and, it should be added, in Christology. L. W. SPITZ 
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LEARNING TO LIVE AS A WIDOW. By Marion Langer. New York: 
Gilbert Press, 1957. 255 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 

For over seven million women living in the United States, widowhood 
has been an unmarked road. The journey has been severely complicated 
by intense and conflicting emotions: detachment, grief, hate, anxiety, un- 
certainty, anger, and shock. Dr. Langer, herself a widow, is thoroughly at 
home in modern psychiatric research. While drawing her material from 
her own clinical experience in dealing with bereavement, she writes in a 
warm and sensitive manner. The book is entirely neutral in the presen- 
tation of any positive spiritual help. But this is not its task. It does an 
admirable job of discussing the widow’s emotions, finances, work, social 
life, the problems faced by her children, and possible remarriage. Exten- 
sive resource appendixes will aid the widow in gaining personal and family 
counseling. A parish pastor will want to read a book of this type and 
pass it on to the more literate woman attempting to rebuild life after the 
death of her husband. DAVID S. SCHULLER 


CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS (Christliche Dogmatik). By Francis Pieper. 
Vol. IV: Index, prepared by Walter W. F. Albrecht. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1957. 1,025 pages. Cloth. $7.50. 


This is more than a mere index. Arranged according to subject matter, 
authors, and Scripture passages, it is a kind of digest of Pieper’s monu- 
mental dogmatics. Published between 1917 and 1924 in three volumes, 
Christliche Dogmatik distilled four decades of classroom teaching, lectur- 
ing, and writing by a systematician who was thoroughly familiar with the 
theology of the past and of his own time. The English translation, pub- 
lished between 1950 and 1953, likewise appeared in three volumes, total- 
ing 1,689 pages. Much of the translating was done by Professor Albrecht, 
who has now put the reader under added obligation by preparing this 
index. For the reader who has the original German edition, Ernst Eckhardt's 
Index (1928) is an invaluable aid. For the owner of the three volumes in 
English the present index is indispensable. To appreciate the tremendous 
contribution that the compiler, with the help of his students, has made to 
the study of sound Lutheran theology by preparing this Index, one must 
see the book. Indeed, Lutheran theology! That is symbolized by the fact 
that the quotations from Luther fill 35 columns in the authors’ section. 
At present price of books this handsomely bound volume is a bargain. 

L. W. SPITZ 


AMERICAN CHURCHES AND THE NEGRO: AN _ HISTORICAL 
STUDY FROM EARLY SLAVE DAYS TO THE PRESENT. By 
W. D. Weatherford. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1957. 

310 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 
The title is slightly misleading. With the exception of the last two 
chapters, the book deals exclusively with the attitude of various denomina- 
tions — Episcopal, Quaker, Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
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Congregational, and Roman Catholic— during the days of slavery. Its 
method is simple: it presents lengthy sections of quotations from the 
church documents of that period. Reading between the footnotes, however, 
one has an uneasy feeling that the research was not exhaustive and that 
this is the material which was most readily available rather than that which 
was necessarily representative. Thus the section on the Lutheran Church — 
probably the weakest in the book— is unusually sketchy. In the chapter 
on present activities the “work of the Lutheran Churches” is covered in 
three scant pages, all describing the program of the United Lutheran 
Church. 

The author’s main thesis is challenging. He interprets the churches of 
the slavery period as seeing in the Negro “a possible son of God who had 
every privilege of the church” but as not offering political and economic 
equality. Our day has reversed this attitude. “We claim that the Negro 
has full rights to economic, civil, and political freedom, but we are sure 
that socially and religiously he must be completely separate and segregated.” 

DAviD S. SCHULLER 


GLORY AWAITS ME. By William Goulooze. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1956. 112 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


Goulooze, former professor of historical theology at Western Theological 
Seminary, Holland, Mich., died of cancer in 1955. During his illness — 
from 1946 on — he wrote four books which testify to the grace of God in 
the midst of affliction and suffering. Glory Awaits Me is the last. The 
author states: “The urge to write this particular volume came from the 
marvelous hope which God gave to my heart in terms of the glory which 
we now share and which awaits us for all eternity.” 

Ten meditations, based on Scripture with expositional background and 
meditation-type applications, communicate in person-to-person style. This 
is a book of consolation and cheer for the Christian who faces the end 
of his earthly road. The pastor who ministers to one who faces death or 
who faces a waiting period of sickness and suffering, will find abundant 
resources here. The book will make a splendid gift to the right person. 

HARRY G. COINER 


PASTORAL MINISTRY TO FAMILIES. By John Charles Wynn. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1957. 214 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

The main thrust of this book proposes that the whole ministry of the 
parish be organized around the family. The underlying assumption is that 
relationships in the home are so crucial for the spiritual life that every 
activity of the church — its worship, its preaching, its religious education, 
its pastoral counseling, its leadership training, its programs of fellowship 
and recreation — ought to be oriented to strengthening the Christian life 
of families. The role of the pastor in preparing young people for marriage 
teceives strong emphasis with good down-to-earth counsel. There is also 
a recognition of the knotty problems which many families face in con- 
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nection with aged parents or relatives and with handicapped children. 
Although the book draws on a large body of resource materials and in 
general is carefully documented, in a number of instances the author, in 
order to emphasize his point, seems to draw assumptions which are un- 
supported by factual data or Scriptural teaching. 

Pastors will welcome this book. Admittedly, a plethora of literature has 
been published on the subject of the family. This is a book we heartily 
recommend to the pastor who desires basic understanding of familial 
relationships and a tool for sharpening his ministry to families. 

HARRY G. COINER 


GROWING IN FAITH: Units in Religion for Lutheran Schools, Book Il 
(Teacher’s Manual). By Frederick Nohl and William A. Kramer. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1956. 174 pages. Plastic 
ring binder. $1.35. 


BUILDING FOR ETERNITY: Units in Religion for Lutheran Schools, 
Book II (Teacher's Manual). By William A. Kramer. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1956. 146 pages. Paper. $1.35. 


All the units in this new series cover Christian doctrine and life in such 
a manner that certain important aspects are treated each year. A special 
effort is made to include also some of the areas that are easily overlooked 
in teaching by the Bible-history-and-catechism method. The topics are 
treated from a different angle each year, so that, while the principle of 
review is observed, the pupil will not feel he is needlessly repeating Bible 
stories and Catechism lessons. 

The Bible, the Catechism, and The Lutheran Hymnal are the source 
books for all the units, though in some units also other materials are sug- 
gested for study or reading. The entire Catechism is taught at least once 
in the intermediate grades and once in the upper grades, and nearly all 
units contain some Catechism study. Two entire units, one in the inter- 
mediate grades and one in the upper grades, are devoted to a study of the 
Bible in chronological form. The memory work — Bible passages, Cate- 
chism, hymns — is part of the regular course of instruction and is in all 
cases related to the theme of the unit. 

Lutheran elementary schools that wish to use the unit approach as 
a method of teaching and want to organize various activities and ex- 
periences around a central theme will find these units a ready tool for 
systematizing the instruction more pointedly and for focusing both method 
and materials toward the attainment of specific goa's. 

The writers of the units recognized the importance of discussion, judg- 
ment, and decision on the part of the pupil if religion is to become a liv- 
ing thing for him. The units constitute an effort to extend the practical 
experiences and to challenge the abilities of the pupils. Tests are provided 
for a proper evaluation of the pupils’ growth and learning. 

HARRY G. COINER 
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LUTHER’S WORKS. Edited by Jaroslav Pelikan. Vol. 22: SERMONS 
ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN, CHAPTERS 1—4. Translated by 
Martin H. Bertram. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1957. 
558 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 


This is the fourth volume of the 55-volume “American edition” of Lu- 
ther’s works being issued jointly by Concordia Publishing House and 
Muhlenberg Press. 

The Gospel of St. John belongs to Luther's “inner canon” and receives 
frequent consideration in his thought. 

In the summer of 1537, John Bugenhagen, pastor of the Wittenberg 
parish church, went to Denmark by invitation of Christian III. Luther 
occupied Bugenhagen’s pulpit during the latter's absence, and the ma- 
terial in this volume is the result of that work. The sermons were tran- 
scribed by George Roerer, Gregory Solinus, and a third, anonymous scribe, 
and collated by Luther’s famulus, John Aurifaber. 

This volume is prepared with the same meticulous care as the preceding 
volumes. The translator shows exceptional skill in presenting the thought 
and idiom of Luther in modern communication. The notes concisely 
present historical backgrounds, explain difficulties, and refer to other sec- 
tions in Luther’s writings. 

Luther is often regarded as an outstanding expositor of St. Paul’s writ- 
ings. In the work before us he demonstrates his ability in bringing the 
thoughts of St. John into the life of his hearers. He reveals that he is 
capable of following not only the careful logic of St. Paul but also “peculiar 
expressions, uncommon in any language” (p. 115), and by the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ he can look toward the mysterious heights and 
depths. Hence this volume assumes primary importance in the study of 
St. John. 

The first chapters especially reveal the pedagogical skill of Luther. 
He has a penetrating insight into the minds of hearers. As a result he does 
not divide theology into compartments for the learned and unlearned, but 
seeks to bring the complete message of St.John to all in their own 
language. Thus his “rather plain and crude” illustrations (p. 6 ff.) often 
sound depths beyond which neither the wise nor the simple intellect can 
advance. Through these he seeks to bring his listeners to a plateau whence 
they can appreciate the marvels of God, and then he points onward and 
upward with such statements as: “But just as God, the Lord and Creator of 
all creatures, is immeasurably superior to poor, miserable man, who is 
earth and dust, so there is no analogy between the word of mortal man and 
the Word of the eternal and almighty God. There is a wide gulf between 
the thoughts, discussions, and words of the human heart, and those of 
God... . But although our word cannot be compared to His Word, it 
affords us a faint idea.” Thus Luther seeks to open the channels of com- 
munication for his generation, and the channels are still flowing for those 
who live 400 years later. 
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Luther seeks to apply the Gospel of St. John to the total life of his 
people. Hence the book abounds with sympathetic admonition, comfort, 
encouragement, exhortation. Whoever reads the words experiences their 
warmth almost as though he were in a pew at Wittenberg. 

The pastor cannot give his heart to these sermons without having his 
own life and preaching affected, and the layman will surely be edified by 
the reading. 

The index, prepared by Walter A. Hansen, reveals the broad foundations 
of Luther's thought and the wealth of insights contained in the volume. 

To summarize with a quotation from the jacket: “The Reformer’s 
discourses on the first four chapters of the Gospel according to St. John 
come from the heart and go to the heart. They reveal scholarship that 
penetrates to the core of the Biblical words. At the same time they are 
couched in language anyone can understand. Luther is a master of the art 
that conceals art.” E. L. LUEKER 


FAITH, REASON AND EXISTENCE: AN INTRODUCTION TO CON. 
TEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By John Hutchison. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1956. x and 306 pages. Cloth. 
$4.50. 

“Unthinking faith,” observes Columbia’s Hutchison, “is a curious of- 
fering to be made to the creator of the human mind” (p. viii). As 
a professional philosophical theologian, who frankly confesses greater 
sympathy with his former preceptors, Tillich and Reinhold Niebuhr, than 
with European “neo-Orthodoxy,” he sees his task as the critical articulation 
and appraisal of the religious ideas that in a human generation have given 
a new shape to the theological scene. While the present result of his effort 
is unashamedly a textbook for a course in the philosophy of religion in 
a contemporary key, it is an uncommonly readable one. The solid chapters 
on “Symbols, Language, and Faith,” “What Is Man?” “Religion and 
Culture,” and “Science and Religion Reconsidered” are particularly stimu- 
lating. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY IN FARM LEADERSHIP: AN ANALYSIS 
OF FARM PROBLEMS AND FARM LEADERSHIP IN ACTION. 
By Walter W. Wilcox. New York: Harper & Bros., 1956. xi and 
194 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Seventh in the series of studies published by the Department of the 
Church and Economic Life of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A. with a view to a better understanding of the ethics 
and economics of our society, this study by the former editor of the 
Journal of Farm Economics considers the economics of agriculture in our 
country in terms of everything from price stabilization, surpluses, migratory 
workers, land tenure, and soil conservation to farmers’ organizations, gov- 
ernment intervention, and foreign trade. What is more, he asks some 
pointed questions about the ethical aspects of these hotly debated issues. 
Pastors and church planners who have the rural church to consider will 
find their frame of reference considerably expanded by a reading of Wilcox’ 
book. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 
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DIE ABENDMAHLSLEHRE BEI LUTHER UND CALVIN: EINE 
KRITISCHE UNTERSUCHUNG. By Hans Grass. Second edition. 
Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann Verlag, 1954. 285 pages. Paper. DM 24. 

Among the most conscientious modern European efforts at describing the 
Eucharistic doctrine of Luther and of Calvin — both in terms of the rela- 
tion of their Eucharistic teaching to their respective systems and in terms 
of the two Eucharistic doctrines that they represent — must be counted the 
work of the Erlangen systematician Grass, here offered in a comprehen- 
sively revised second edition. Grass comes to the conclusion that Luther 
always taught the real presence of Christ’s body and blood in the elements, 
peripherally at first and more centrally after the symbolic interpretation 
began to assert itself aggressively. The Lutheran position, he declares, de- 
pends in the final analysis on the correctness of the Lutheran exegesis of 
the institution account, an exegesis that is not without some internal and 
systematic problems. He finds that Luther's doctrine of thoroughly objec- 
tive means of grace is Biblically and soteriologically more tenable than 

Calvin’s, but that this implies that the locus of Christ’s presence in the 

Eucharist is not the elements but the “meal action” which the elements 

constitute. He acknowledges his sympathy for Calvin’s personalistic con- 

ception of the Real Presence, but sees both the Real Presence and the 
unity of Christ's person jeopardized by the localization of the body of 

Christ in heaven. He rejects Calvin’s modus manducationis as tending 

toward a subjectivization of the Eucharist. He insists that precisely the 

extensive systematic differences that are hereby underlined need as much 
consideration in the ongoing interconfessional discussion as the exegetical 
issues that have recently bulked so large. Even the theologian who dissents 
from some of Grass’s theses will acknowledge his grasp of the primary 
sources and will find himself deeply indebted to Grass on this score alone. 
ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL: AN INTRODUCTION WITH COMMEN- 
TARY AND NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. By C. K. Barrett. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. xii and 531 pages. 
Cloth, $10.00; boards, $4.75. 


Barrett does for our generation what Brooke Foss Westcott in 1881 and 
John H. Bernard in 1928 did for theirs, that is, provides an interpretation 
of the Fourth Gospel that is a summary of the present state of thought on 
almost every point of Johannine scholarship. His book seems certain to 
be the point of departure in Johannine discussion for the next quarter 
century. The publisher (obviously one with a conscience) has issued the 
book in an edition that brings it within the reach of most pastors’ purses. 

In 1955 Barrett demonstrated his mastery of the modern literature on 
John by reissuing W. F. Howard’s Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and 
Interpretation. The present commentary reveals philological competence 
and a reverent, though critical, approach. As a critic Barrett believes that 
John is theologically rather than historically oriented; that is, one cannot 
use John to write a life of Christ or to establish a chronology. He holds 
that John used Mark, correcting him where he felt him to be in error, 
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although such differences must not be exaggerated. Thus John provides 
a theological interpretation of the data of the synoptics. The author, ac- 
cording to Barrett, is a pupil of John the Apostle (as were also the authors 
of Revelation and the Johannine epistles). The book was produced some- 
where between A. D. 90 and 140, probably about 96. Its place of origin 
likely is Ephesus. 

Barrett puts little stock in theories implying dislocations of the text; 
only John 7:53—8:11 is treated at the end. He finds the major source of 
John’s thought to be the Old Testament as mediated through Judaism. 
While he gives Greek philosophy and Hermetic literature its due (pace 
Dodd), he returns to the Old Testament time and again to find the back- 
ground of John’s thought. All this is to the good. He finds an allusion to 
the sacraments in John 19:34, sacramental language and influence in 
John 6 and 15. In points of individual interpretation Barrett presents the 
evidence fairly; sometimes, however, one feels he has underestimated a po- 
sition he rejects. For instance, is the evidence for the Johannine author- 
ship as weak as he supposes? This reviewer is not convinced. This com- 
mentary deserves wide study. Although no one will agree with it entirely, 
no one can come away from it without spiritual refreshment. 

EDGAR KRENTZ 


UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUR MENSCHENSOHN-CHRISTOLOGIE IM 
JOHANNES-EVANGELIUM. By Siegfried Schulz. Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1957. 182 pages. Paper. DM 18.60. 

This volume is notable for three things: its exhaustive bibliography for 
the Gospel according to St. John; its description of 13 different methodolo- 
gies applied at various times to the interpretation of the Fourth Gospel; 
and its application of a 14th method, called “thematic,” to the Son-of-Man 
passages in St. John. 

Schulz’s method may possibly be best illustrated by his handling of 
John 1:51. In this section he calls attention to the fact that the evangelist 
combines some features from Daniel's vision of the Son of Man with the 
account of Jacob’s dream at Bethel. John does this, says the author, in the 
interest of saying that the chief characteristics of the apocalyptic view of 
the Son of Man apply to the earthly Jesus. 

The author discusses in some detail each of the 12 occurrences of the 
term “Son of Man” in the first 13 chapters of St. John. Among these is 
John 5: 276, where the absence of the article has intrigued many com- 
mentators. Numerous explanations have been given for the omission of 
the article. None is so simple and plausible as Schulz’s suggestion that 
the article is missing here because the evangelist proposed by an exact 
verbal correspondence with Dan. 7:13 to strengthen his case for the 
authority of the Son of Man as the final judge of all men. Although this 
volume was written for professional exegetes, pastors can find in the last 
half of the book some very significant insights into the theological sig- 
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nificance of John’s use of the term “Son of Man.” They will discover the 
evangelist’s theological concerns in his varied and studied application of 
a particular nomenclature. The matter presented in this volume makes 
a good case for the necessity of being familiar with both Hebrew and 
Greek to get the full benefit of what the Biblical authors are really saying. 


MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


ORDER AND HISTORY. By Eric Voegelin. Volume I: Israel and Reve- 
lation. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1956. 533 
pages. Cloth. $7.50. 


A reviewer is rarely tempted to give a “rave” notice to a book with which 
at the same time (and almost in the nature of the case) he often disagrees 
and in the margins of which he places many question marks. Yet this is 
that sort of book. It is the first in a projected six-volume “Order and 
History” series, climaxing in a study of “The Crisis of Western Civili- 
zation.” 

Hardly “the first intellectual history of Israel ever to be written,” as the 
publisher claims, it remains a tremendously impressive work nevertheless. 
Although the author is no professional theologian or Biblical scholar, but 
a teacher of political philosophy, he obviously knows and has scrutinized 
carefully the best sources. The influences of Buber and von Rad are most 
evident. More attention is paid to the “tradition-historical” studies of 
Egnell and other contemporary Scandinavian scholars than in many another 
work by a presumed specialist, and only the important researches of some 
modern Roman Catholic scholars seem to be neglected (many of which 
Voegelin would find quite congenial). 


Voegelin begins by contrasting the “cosmological order” of the sur- 
rounding nations with Israel’s “historical order” and then attempts to show 
how the latter gradually took shape and achieved its final form. Along 
the line there are helpful digressions on the present state of Biblical 
criticism, contemporary interpretation of the Psalter, etc. Due caution is 
usually indicated where specialists are in dispute, and the reader can hardly 
help being tremendously stimulated, even where he feels the wrong choict 
has been made. 


While the author writes, on the whole, out of the mainstream of mod 
ern Biblical criticism, the conservative trend of modern scholarship is alst 
very apparent. While unwilling to forgo the results of literary criticism, 
he stresses repeatedly that this is not an end in itself. He espouses th: 
principle that “a tradition must be accepted as long as there is no con- 
clusive evidence against it” (p. 234, n.10). Biblical history he describes 
as “paradigmatic” (events becoming “paradigms of God’s way with man 
in this world,” p. 121), not “pragmatic,” and he takes great care in attempt- 
ing to determine the “symbolic forms” essential to its meaning. The 
Bible’s “historical form, understood as the experience of the present under 
God, will appear as subjective only if faith is misinterpreted as a ‘sub- 
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jective’ experience” (p. 130). Repeatedly the author warns against the 
dangers of positivistic and humanistic approaches to Biblical history (pace 
Toynbee in particular). 

The author, of course, does not address himself in this volume primarily 
to the connection between the Testaments, and yet he makes the Old Testa- 
ment’s theological incompleteness so obvious (particularly in its general 
inability to disassociate the physical or national aspects of the Kingdom 
from the spiritual) that the reader gains new insights into the New Testa- 
ment’s repeated assertions that all these things “must be fulfilled” in the 
sacred events which it records. HORACE HUMMEL 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude further discussion of its contents in the Book Review section.) 


Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan, is photolitho- 
printing a number of volumes, long out of print, of considerable interest 
for the history of various theological disciplines in English and not with- 
out some surviving practical value for day-by-day contemporary use. 

In the “Classic Commentary Library” series Notes on the Epistles of 
St. Paul, Based on the Greek Text from Previously Unpublished Com- 
mentaries, by Joseph Barber Lightfoot, 1957. x and 336 pages. Cloth. 
$4.50. Reproduces the 1895 posthumously published edition of those 
Notes of the Bishop of Durham on the text of 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 
1 Corinthians 1—7, Romans 1—7, and Ephesians 1:1-14, which “in the 
opinion of the Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund [were] sufficiently com- 
plete to justify publication,” collated (except in the case of the fragment 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians) with notes taken by Lightfoot’s students 
while he was lecturing. 

In the same commentary series, the Commentary on the First Epistle 
of St.Paul to the Corinthians by Fredéric L. Godet (1812—1900), 
a Swiss Zwinglian clergyman and professor of the New Testament at the 
University of Neuchatel, translated from the French original by A. Cusin, 
has been reprinted in two volumes (Vol.I, Chaps. 1—8, 1957, viii and 
428 pages; Vol. II, Chap.9 through End, 1957, ii and 492 pages; cloth; 
$5.95 a volume, $9.90 the set) from the 1886 edition, published by 
T. and T. Clark. 

Of Fairbairn’s Imperial Standard Bible Encyclopedia: Historical, Bio- 
graphical, Geographical, and Doctrinal, edited by Patrick Fairbairn, the first 
volume, Aaron-Chedorlaomer (1957; \xx and 368 pages; cloth; $4.95), 
and the second volume, Cheese-Gennesaret (1957; 356 pages; cloth; 
$4.95), are now available. The remaining three volumes (each of approx- 
imately the same compass) contained in the 1891 edition, here repro- 
duced without change, can be expected shortly. The first volume contains 
the 48-page essay by Principal’'C. H. Waller, “The Authoritative Inspira- 
tion of Holy Scripture (as Distinct from the Inspiration of Its Human 
Authors) Acknowledged by Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” to which 
the then Anglican Bishop of Liverpool, John Charles Ryle, wrote a 10-page 
introduction. 
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Another set in process of publication is The Life of the Lord Jesus 
Christ: A Complete Critical Examination of the Origin, Contents and 
Connection of the Gospels (Das Leben Jesu nach den Evangelien), by 
John Peter Lange, translated by Sophia Taylor, J. E. Ryland, and M. G. 
Huxtable, and edited by Marcus Dods. This famous Reformed biography 
of Christ was first published at Heidelberg between 1844 and 1847. The 
three volumes of the German became four in the 1872 English translation, 
of which the first (1958; vili and 544 pages; cloth; $3.95) and the 
second (1958; 504 pages; cloth; $3.95) volumes are now again available. 
These cover the introductory “first book” and the “historical delineation 
of the life of Jesus” (second book) to the verge of His going up to Jeru- 
salem for His Passion. 

The Apostles’ Doctrine of the Atonement by the Scottish theologian 
George Smeaton (1957; x and 548 pages; cloth; $5.95) is the new title 
given to the reissued 1870 edition of The Doctrine of the Atonement as 
Taught by the Apostles: The Sayings of the Apostles Exegetically Ex- 
pounded. The 66-page “historical appendix,” which traces the history of 
the doctrine of the atonement down to the early 17th century, is happily 
included. 

Christ and Adam: Man and Humanity in Romans 5. By Karl Barth, 
trans. from the German by T. A. Smail. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1957. 96 pages. Cloth. $2.00. This is a completely reset, hard-cover 
American edition of the same title, first published at Edinburgh in 1956 
and reviewed in CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, XXVIII, No.8 
(August 1957), p.627, with a 12-page introduction by one of Barth's 
earliest American interpreters, Wilhelm Pauck. 

Promise and Fulfillment: The Eschatological Message of Jesus (Verheis- 
sung und Erfillung). By Werner Georg Kiimmel; translated by Dorothea 
M. Barton from the third German edition of 1956. Naperville: Alec 
R. Allenson, 1957. 168 pages. Paper. $2.50. The present title repro- 
duces in English the author’s Verheissung und Erfillung, reviewed in 
CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, XXVIII, No.2 (February 1957), 
p. 140. 

John Calvin on the Christian Faith: Selections from the Institutes, Com- 
mentaries, and Tracts, ed. John T. McNeill. New York: The Liberal Arts 
Press, 1958. xxxiv and 219 pages. Paper. 95 cents. A 24-page intro- 
duction by McNeill is followed by a selected bibliography, excerpts from 
Books I—IV of the Institutes in John Allen’s translation, selections from 
the 18th-century Edinburgh version of the commentaries on Genesis, 
Isaiah, the Psalms, St. John’s Gospel, and Romans, and J. K. S. Reid’s 
translation of The Reply to Sadolet. 

Portals of Prayer (February 22 to April 14, 1958). By Richard Jesse, 
Justus Kretzmann, and Thomas Coates. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1958. 64 pages. Paper. 10 cents. 

Tagliche Andachten: Die Liebe unsers Heilandes (February 22 to 
April 14, 1958). By Albert Rubbert. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1958. 64 pages. Paper. 10 cents. 

A Christian View of Freemasonry (Lutheran Round-Table Pamphlet 
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No.5). By Theodore F. Nickel and James Manz. St.Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1957. 31 pages. Paper. 35 cents. d 

The Manual of Discipline, ed. by P. Wernberg-Mogller. Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1957. 180 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 


~ 


Evangelisches Kirchen-Lexikon, ed. Heinz Brunotte und Otto Weber. T 
Fascicles 24 to 27: Meditation-Ozeanien. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1957. 206 pages. Paper. DM 19.20. Cloth cover for Vol- E 
ume II, DM 3.50. 

Unitarian Christianity and Other Essays. By William Ellery Channing, F 
ed. Irving H. Bartlett. New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1958. xxxii and 1 


121 pages. Paper. 80 cents. 


Probleme der Ostkirche: Untersuchungen zum Wesen und zur Ge- \ 
schichte der griechisch-orthodoxen Kirche. By R. A. Klostermann. Goten- 
borg: Wettergren och Kerbers Forlag, 1955. 434 pages. Paper. Swedish Y 
Kronor 45. 

The Church: An Introduction to the Theology of St. Augustine. By E 


Stanislaus J. Grabowski. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1957. xviii and 
673 pages. Cloth. $9.50. 

The Great Crisis in American Catholic History, 1895—1900. By 
Thomas T. McAvoy. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1957. xi and 
402 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

Testament of Vision: Reflections on Literature and Life, Education and ( 
Religion. By Henry Zylstra. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., 1958. 234 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

Second Isaiah’s Message. By P. A. H. De Boer. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1956. 126 pages. Cloth. Dutch Guilders 21. 

The Right Road. By Richard E. Kadletz. Boston: The Christopher 
Publishing House, 1958. 179 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Essentials of Physical Science. By John De Vries. Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1956. 375 pages. Cloth. $6.95. 

Why Baptize Infants?: The Ancient Christian Practice of Infant Bap- 
tism Explained for the Layman. By Harry Hutchison. New York: Green- 
wich Book Publishers, 1957. 85 pages. Cloth. $2.50. | 

Abraham: His Heritage and Ours. By Dorothy B. Hill. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1957. xvi and 208 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 

The Gift of Conversion. By Erik Routley. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press, [1958]. 144 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

Der Ausgang der altkirchlichen Christologie. By Werner Elert, ed. Wil- 
helm Maurer and Elisabeth Bergstrasser. Berlin: Lutherisches Verlagshaus, 
1957. 361 pages. Cloth. DM 22.50. 

Faith for Personal Crises. By Carl Michalson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1958. 184 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

The Meaning in Your Life. By Samuel Rosenkranz. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958, 146 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Principles of Christian Worship. By Raymond Abba. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. xii and 197 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 
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The Doctrine of the Trinity. By Cyril C. Richardson. Nashville: Abing- 
don Press, 1958. 160 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Das Problem der Parusieverzigerung in den synoptischen Evangelien 
und in der Apostelgeschichte. By Erich Griasser. Berlin: Verlag Alfred 
Topelmann, 1957. viii and 234 pages. Paper. DM 34. 

Adventures in the Nearest East. By Cyrus H. Gordon. Fair Lawn: 
Essential Books, 1957. 192 pages; 24 plates. Cloth. $6.00. 

Visible Glory: The Scriptural Meaning of World Events Today. By 
Fred Zollicoffer Browne. New York: Greenwich Book Publishers, 1957. 
133 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

The Philosophy of All Possible Revelation. By Robert Matheson. New 
York: Greenwich Book Publishers, 1957. 100 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

Have We No Right —?: A Missionary Asks Some Questions. By Mabel 
Williamson. Chicago: Moody Press, 1957. 126 pages. Paper. 35 cents. 

The Ladder of Perfection. By Walter Hilton; trans. Leo Sherley-Price. 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1957. xxiii and 256 pages. Paper. 85 cents. 

Pious and Secular America. By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1958. viii and 160 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

God’s Provision for Holy Living. By William Culbertson. Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1957. 112 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 

In the Arena. By Isobel Kuhn. Chicago: Moody Press, 1958. 222 pages. 
Cloth. $3.00. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress in Pictures. By John Bunyan, adapted by Ralph 
Kirby. Chicago: Moody Press, no date. 128 pages. $2.50. 

The Baptist Church in the Lower Mississippi Valley 1776—1845. By 
Walter Brownlow Posey. Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1957. 
viii and 166 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

Frontier Bishop: The Life and Times of Robert Richford Roberts 1778 
to 1843. By Worthy Marion Tippy. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1958. 
207 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

Christian Social Responsibility, ed. Harold C. Letts. Vol.I, Existence 
Today. ix and 166 pages. $1.50. Vol. II, The Lutheran Heritage. ix and 
190 pages. $1.75. Vol. III, Life in Community. ix and 227 pages. $2.25. 
Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1957. Paper. 

Prayer Book Studies. By the Standing Liturgical Commission of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. Vol. VIII, 
The Ordinal. vii and 57 pages. 65 cents. Vol. IX, The Calendar. xix and 
154 pages. $1.30. New York: Church Pension Fund, 1957. Paper. 


The Essence of the Bible. By Paul Claudel. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957. 120 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Geist und Leben der Ostkirche. By Ernst Benz. Hamburg: Rowohlt- 
Verlag, 1957. 203 pages. Paper. DM 1.90. 

Our Marching Orders in Evangelism. By J. Clyde Yates. New York: 
The American Press, 1957. 152 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

Preaching and Teaching the New Testament. By P. B. Fitzwater. Chi- 
cago: Moody Press, 1957. 622 pages. Cloth. $7.95. 
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